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WISCONSIN REPRESENTATIVE 

JAMES E. ALLAIRE, B.S., Ph.M., 
1007 Emilie Street, Green Bay, Wis- 
consin (Former teacher Green Bay, 
and Staff Psychologist, Southern Wis- 
consin Colony and Training School, 
Union Grove) 


Explained for Young People the AMERICAN PEOPLES Way | 
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The American Peoples Encyclopedia is a com: 
prehensive, adult encyclopedia, yet written 
and organized so that even many junior high 
school students can make extensive use of it 
unassisted. Major subjects are broken up into 
short articles; under Astronomy, for instance, 
there are over 250 separate articles . . . exten- 
sively cross-referenced and conveniently listed 
in the Reader’s Topical Index and Reading 
Guide in Volume 20. This is another reason 
that young people-with a choice-select 

The American Peoples Encyclopedia. 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
School and Library Division, N. H. Gilbert, Director 
179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Teachers: Earn extra money in your spare time 
presenting The American Peoples Encyclopedia to 
families in your community. Write to: Mr. James 
Parker, Dept. 612, Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chi- 
cago 7, Illinois. 


Publishers of Our Wonderful World and The Children’s Hour. A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and (. 
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Troubles En Masse 


New York, N. Y. 

The first thing I want to do on my 
return from Japan is to offer you my 
anguished apologies for my failure 
to appear at the meeting on Novem- 
ber 1. 

The distance from Chicago to 
Milwaukee is so short that it must 
have seemed insane to you and the 
people in the auditorium at the time 
that I was unable to appear in time 
for the talk. Let me, therefore, give 
you a brief account of what trans- 
pired. 

My ticket called for me to leave 
New York at 8:00 P. M. October 31. 
Motor trouble caused the flight to 
be delayed one hour, then it was 
cancelled altogether. 

I shifted to a Northwest Airlines 
fight that brought me into Chicago 
at 2:00 A. M. I checked my reserva- 
tion for the 7:30 A. M. flight to Mil- 
waukee, then went to the airport 
motel for a four-hour sleep. Back at 
the airport, the North Central flight 
was slow in loading. We boarded 
the plane at 8:10 A. M., then sat in 
the cabin with the motors warming 
up for 20 minutes, at which point 
the pilot announced that a fog had 
rolled in and the departure would 
probably be delayed another 15 
minutes or so. At 8:45 A. M. we were 
told we could deplane and that it 
might be another 20 minutes before 
the plane would take off. 

I attempted to hire a car at this 
point but was told the automobile 
trip to Milwaukee would take from 
two to two and one half hours, Even 
so, I would have taken the car if, 
When I made another check at the 
North Central counter, they hadn't 
told me that the ground fog was 
breaking up and planes were begin- 
ning to take off again. 

At 9:15 A. M. we got back in the 
plane. After a few minutes warm-up, 
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we got in line for the take-off. At 
about 9:30, we were cleared for the 
take-off. When the plane was about 
50 feet airborne, it developed engine 
trouble and the pilot brought it 
down and slammed on his brakes 
while there was still some runway 
left. The plane came back to the 
ramp and we were deplaned again 
and told that it might be 45 minutes 
before another plane was readied. 

I attempted to charter a plane at 
this time without success. It was 
then that I telephoned you. 

My frustration was such that I re- 
solved then and there that I would 
quit lecturing; it didn’t make sense— 
not when it resulted in groups sit- 
ting around vainly waiting for a lec- 
turer to appear. 

It is unreasonable of me to expect 
that you and the group can forgive 
the incident, but at least I can come 
before you in good faith and express 
my deep sense of concern and 
regret. 

NorMAN Cousins 
Editor 
The Saturday Review 


At the time President Kline had 
to announce to the 13,000 teachers 
that you were at the Chicago air- 
port and not on the platform, we, 
of course, couldn’t understand your 
situation. Now we do. Your problem 
of transportation was unique and 
different, and under normal circum- 
stances you would have reached Mil- 
waukee in time to address the con- 
vention. We sincerely regret that 
Wisconsin teachers could not hear 
you. 


Likes PR Brochure 
Washington, D. C. 
At the meeting last week of the 
Executive Committee of National 
School Public Relations Association, 
we had an opportunity to look over 





Attend 


Summer School 
at the 


UNIVERSITY 
of COLORADO 


in the Scenic Rockies 


Typical Residence Hall 


Enjoy study and vacation pleasures in 
invigorating summer climate, in view of 
snow-capped peaks, within walking dis- 
tance of mountain streams and lakes. 
Well-organized recreation program — 
week-end hikes, guided mountain climbs, 
bus trips over scenic highways, steak 
fries, square dances, other activities. 





FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
1957 SUMMER SESSION 


Two Separate 5-week Terms 
Ist 5-week Term 2nd 5-week Term 


JUNE 14-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 24 
OOOU! Ol 


EJ, EPEEe 
4-6 Credits 4-6 Credits 


Two Separate 3-week 
Mid-Summer Terms 

JULY 1-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 9 

ooo ooo 

3 Credits 3 Credits 
Two Separate 4-week Curriculum and 

Instruction Workshop Sessions 

JUNE 24-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 16 


OOOO UUUU 
4 Credits 4 Credits 


FIFTEEN ATTENDANCE OPTIONS 


To Fit Your Summer Plans 











800 courses leading to graduate and un- 
dergraduate degrees. Well-equipped lab- 
oratories, 800,000-volume library. Dis- 
tinguished visiting and resident faculty. 
Lectures by leading scientists, concerts by 
renowned artists. Summer-long Creative 
Arts program. Arts and crafts exhibits. Ex- 
cellent living accommodations on University 
campus. Room and board, $18 to $23 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 


Dean of the Summer Session, 

Macky 344 

Boulder, Colorado: 

Please send Summer Session Bulletin. 
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a copy of your latest PR effort, “Pub- 
lic Relations—A Do It Yourself Proj- 
ect for Every Teacher.” We were 
impressed with your accomplish- 
ment. 


As you may know, the Executive ; 


Committee of NSPRA each month 
selects an outstanding publication 
which demonstrates good commu- 
nity-school relations for distribution 
to our 1,800 members, who are pub- 
lic relations directors and_ school 


supply you with the necessary copies 
for distribution. 


Common Objective 
Madison, Wis. 

Thank you very much for your 
note of November 7. I agree with 
you that the cooperation between 
the Wisconsin Education Association 
and the Department of Public In- 
struction is a very desirable factor 
in improving our educational situa- 


We are taking the liberty of for- 
warding your letter to the Navy De- 
partment. It is helpful and encour- 
aging to hear from viewers and | 
hope that future shows will continue 
to merit your interest. 

FreD W. FRIENDLY 
Columbia Broadcastiny 
System, Inc. 

A plug for teachers bu the U. S. 
Navy and by CBS deserves a jat 
on the back. 
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world affairs in the new edition of this junior-senior 
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superintendents interested in public tion in Wisconsin . Omissi ee Mayk 
relations thruout the United States. G. E. Watson ee a a on poe aan 
Because of the interest your pub- State Superintendent 1 inisnaiiiian hee ealinaae - - a 
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lication created, we are wondering Since our goals are the same our has been to gpa Al ‘ , 
whether you have sufficient copies joint efforts will more likely pro- . ey ® your | 
available for us to distribute in this to me the best place to express ‘ny 
' ts duce results. feelings is to you 
manner, as an item for our “Ex- you. 
change File.” . . My husband who teaches chem- 
Roy K. Wuson They Plugged for Teachers baie istry, biology and physics at the 
Executive Secretary New York, N. Y. present time went to an Institute for 
National Gelool Public I want you to know how very teachers at ame 
Relations Association much Ed Murrow and I appreciate has also taught math. My son who motion 
your comments about SEE IT is eight is already interested in the are be 
If our Public Relations Committee NOW’s “Revolution in the Navy” sciences very much and if it were count 
has designed a brochure which reports. not for my husband he would not be anima 
caught the attention of Executive We were impressed by the Navy’s_ encouraged at all in these subjects. called 
Committee of NSPRA and you think — revolution in men and machines and What really got me to thinking In jus 
it will serve as a stimulant for PR we hope our program communicated and bothered me was the list of ‘8 ome 
elsewhere, we shall be pleased to this with the vividness it deserves. groups that met at the meeting at . 
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GEOGRAPHY AND WORLD AFFAIRS explains 
the effect of history and geography on the politics 
and economic activities of all peoples. The ultimate 
purpose is to help students become more understand- 
it | | | Mh i \ ing and responsible citizens of the world. 


SOCIAL STUDIES SKILLS are developed through 
the Workshops at the end of each chapter. Political 
cartoons, maps, and photographs bring the pupil 
closer to world affairs. 


WN i 


CT 


Remember . . . the Rand MCNally Representative 
in your area is a trained professional 
map and globe consultant. 





Education Division Rand MSNally & Company ?. 0. Box 7600, Chicago 80 
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Robert D. Owens 
1116 25th Street , 
Moline, Illinois 4 § 
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At what age should a girl * 


hy 


W 


be told about menstruation? Y 


Better a year early than a day late 


Maybe you’ve said to yourself: ““My girls are only ten- 
yexr-olds; why tell them about menstruation so early?” 
But while thirteen is the average age when menstruation 
starts, many girls mature two or three years sooner. Will 
your young students be prepared for this experience? 


To help you do the job that’s needed 


—we supply two teaching aids: a 
motion picture and a booklet. Both 
are being used in schools all over the 
country to instruct younger girls. The 
animated film in sound and color is 
called ‘“The Story of Menstruation.” 
In just 10 fascinating minutes, this 
16 mm. movie by Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions tells factually how and why 
the menstrual process happens. Gives 
authentic pointers on the care a girl 
should take of herself when “‘that day” 
comes—and the year round. Stressing 
the importance of daily baths, careful 
grooming, sensible diet and exercise. 
“The Story” is told clearly, with dig- 
nity and charm. 

You’ll want your girls to see this re- 
markable film—available free (except 
for return postage) on short-term loan. 





It has benefited over 20 million school 
girls. And has won the praise of 
mothers, teachers, medical and church 
groups. 

Before showing the film you may 
want to invite parents’ cooperation. 
Many teachers write a note, explain- 
ing the need for this instruction. Others 
arrange previews for mothers and 
daughters, or for P.T.A. members. 
The booklet ‘You’re A Young Lady 
Now” also helps prepare the pre-teen 
for menstruation, giving her a sound, 
wholesome explanation in simple 
terms directed to girls 9 to 12. Illus- 
trated, easy-reading, this booklet has 
answered millions of young girls’ 
““growing-up” questions. It may be 
ordered in quantity so that each girl 
may have her own copy. 


This entire program or any part of it is available to you 
without charge from Kimberly-Clark Corporation, the makers of 
Kotex sanitary napkins. 


"Very Personally Yours” 


Specially prepared for 
girls 12 and older. This 
20-page booklet provides 
a more detailed expla- 
nation ot the menstrual 
process. Hints about 
exercises, grooming, 
sports, social contacts. 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 


a 
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Hundreds of teachers 
helped organize this flex- 
ible teaching guide. 
You'll find it adaptable 
to any teaching situ- 
ation. The large color 
chart on menstrual phys- 
iology is designed for 
classroom lectures. 


p———- CLIP AND MAIL TODAY!-—-=- 


Kimberly—Clark Corporation 
Educational Dept. ST-27 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


“The Story of Menstruation.” 
Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 


3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 


Also send the following: 


0) Physiology Chart 
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From “The Story of 
Menstruation” 
by Walt Disney 

Productions 


Copyright 1946, Wait Disney Productions 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound film 


2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 


copies of "You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 


copies of "Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 


O Teaching Guide 





(please print) 


School 





Street City 


Zone State 








Kotex is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections 


Whenever you paint the house, talk on the telephone, or drive 
the family car, you depend on lead—one of the hardest-working 
metals serving us today. Before lead is ready for your use, it 
moves through several processing stages—all linked dependably, 
economically by railroad transportation. 
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Lead ore is hauled by train from the 
mines to the refineries, where it is mixed 
with water and chemicals and given a 
“bubble bath.” The lead particles float 
off with the froth on the surface. 








More than half of our lead is used in 
storage batteries, paints, cable cover- 
ings and gasoline. Worn-out lead prod- 
ucts go back by the carload to the re- 
fineries as scrap — to be melted down 
and used over again. 












Concentrated lead is smelted, refined 
and molded into “pigs.” These “pigs” 
are shipped to industries far and wide. 
Railroads now carry over two million 
tons of lead and lead products a year. 


a = 4 
Atomic power has made lead more 
vital than ever. Reactors (as in this 
atomic submarine) need large quanti- 
ties of lead as radiation shields. And 
more uses are constantly being found 
for this versatile metal. 


Keeping America supplied with the lead it needs is a big, essen- 
tial job for the world’s most efficient mass-transportation system. The 
heart of that system is America’s railroads, serving you more and 


more efficiently and economically, 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 28, 








rer I will enclose it and you 
can see the science and math sub. 
jects are left out entirely... . 

A lot of money and time is spent 
on music for one thing but science 
seems to be left out entirely. . . 

Thank you for The Wisconsin 
Journal of Education which I read, 
I am glad there is somebody to 
whom I can write to tell how I felt 
about the neglect of science. 


The handwriting on the wall secms 
plain. We are repeatedly being 
warned that we are neglecting the 
study of the sciences and the educa- 
tion of our more able students. 

* * © 


FTA Promotes Professionalism 
Union Grove, Wis. 

. . . We received the three pack- 
ets of FTA materials, and they were 
distributed at once. .. . 

Many of us learned what FTA 
really is about from your preserta- 
tion. 

We put up the poster on our bul- 
letin board, and this coming Wednes- 
day, the 16th, we are signing up. | 
know we will have a chapter. . . . 

LORRAINE YOUNG 


Your interest in developing a com- 
prehensive understanding of teach- 
ing thru an FTA chapter is com- 
mendable. Other colleges have found 
that activity in the FTA chapter 
serves the vital purpose of profes- 
sionalizing a student's thinking while 
he is still preparing to teach. He 
pays dues to his professional organi- 
zations, reads their regular publica- 
tions and becomes acquainted with 
their many other services which 
benefit him. 

* * 
Developing a School Philosophy 
Waukesha, Wis. 

The faculty of our school has been 

asked to initiate a school philosophy. 


We would greatly appreciate some | 
literature that would benefit us. We |— 
realize a school philosophy is a | 


broad subject and therefore feel we 
need help from various sources. . . . 
Dorotuy C. WAGNER 


We are sending you, under se)d- 
rate cover, four publications of the 
Educational Policies Commission, 
which may give you a basis upon 
which to initiate a school philosop/y. 
Your program is the primary objcc- 
tive of every faculty. 


February 1957 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Feb 15-20—American Association of 
S. hoof Administrators, Atlantic City 
Feb 15—Southern Wisconsin Education 

Association, Madison 

Feb 23-27—National Association of Sec- 

on lary School Principals, Washington, 

D. C. 

Mar |—Central Wisconsin Education As- 

so. ation, Wausau 

Mar 15-19—North Central Music Edu- 
ca ors National Conference, Omaha, 
Ne or. 

Mar. 21-22— Wisconsin Association of 
Sc. ool Boards and Administrators, Mil- 
wi':kee 

Mar. .4-27—NEA Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, Cincinnati 

Apr. 53-6—Wisconsin Home Economics 
Association, Green Bay 

Apr. '—Milwaukee Secondary Education 
Association NEA Centennial Workshop 
and Banquet, Milwaukee 

Apr. i2—Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Oshkosh 
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WEA Officers for 1957 


President 
LERoy PETERSON .......s..0%- Madison 


President-Elect 
Gmupert L. ANDERSON ...... Beaver Dam 


First Vice President 
Dowanp€, HOERP ° 3 06400-58000. Jefferson 


Second Vice President 
IRENE SEE feclela nica v ctevowe Janesville 


Third Vice President 
Howarp C. KoEPPEN ........ Platteville 


Executive Secretary 
BEC; WEHINEIOR: fie ccec osvacaes Madison 


Treasurer 
P. OM. VINGENE occ. 5 oo Stevens Point 


WEA Executive Committee 


LEROY PETERSON ...-...<.6.2. Madison 
Gmpert L. ANDERSON ...... Beaver Dam 
DONAED' €. HOEET . . occ. ces Jefferson 
FRENG HOWE. aj. ais <> oyeve ties onerersare Janesville 
Howarp C. KOEPPEN ........ Platteville 
Ciarice Kung, Past President .Waukesha 


District I 
ALLAN A. ANDERSON (1957) ..Washburn 


District II 
ALMA THERESE Link (1958) ...Oshkosh 


District III 


DOE. Fretp: (1950). 2... < eis la Crosse 
District IV 
RatpH Lenz (1959) ............ Berlin 


District V 
Donatp E. Upson (1958) .... Janesville 


District VI 


ELLEN Case (1957) ........ Milwaukee 
Professional Staff 

H. ©. WeIntick ....Executive Secretary 

Cuartes U. FRAILEY .......... Research 

Ross BROWEN .. <> osc os cc Publications 

Rosert H. Muncer ...Locals Consultant 

A. W. ZELLMER ...... Locals Consultant 
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Published the 15th of every month except June, July, and August by the 
DUCATIONAL Wisconsin Education Association. Entered wyatt = matter = ieee, 
RESS Wisconsin, October 20, 1923, under provisions of Act of Congress, October 3, 
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At the meeting in Milwaukee on Jan. 12, President LeRoy Peterson discussed with 
the sectional chairmen plans for the WEA convention, Nov. 7-9, emphasizing that 
the annual meeting of teachers from thruout the state contributes to better teaching, 
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F warnin: 
: wasting 
EACHING AND COUNSELING J one fa 
develoy 
While the focal attention of the teaching profession in 1957 will be on legis- | maxim 
lative activities related to improved retirement benefits, increased state support | may de 
of education and more satisfactory district structure, we must keep these factors b ergy wi 
in proper perspective. Important as they are, they are only the means to an end. » lem anc 
The maximum development of every student thru optimum classroom teaching | In tk 
and counseling is the real reason for education. Student needs and requests for | Needs 1 
assistance are not an interruption to our work—they are the purpose of it. | Journal 
av : was pre 
To our concern for academic achievement, which appears to be generally highly « 
well emphasized, it is suggested that we, as teachers, examine carefully the lita 
drives, desires and needs of students as human beings. It is not implied that the 
teacher is responsible for meeting all human needs. However, it seems safe to 
assume that every teacher will find in his classroom or student contacts at least 
one child needing help, which the teacher can provide, in at least one area of 
human well-being. 
The following list of basic human needs are adapted from Theodore Bram- 
field’s list appearing in the Journal of Educational Sociology, September 1947, 
pp. 10-11: 
1. Every child needs to be properly fed. 
2. Every child needs to be neatly and appropriately dressed. 
3. Every child needs satisfactory shelter and privacy. 
4. Every child needs to have a healthful environment—physical and mental. 
5. Every child needs security—economic, social and emotional. 
6. Every child needs recognition and appreciation. 
7. Every child needs a variety ot experiences, in school and out. 
8. Every child needs information for adjustment to school groups and outside groups. 
9. Every child needs the experience of sharing and participating. 
10. Every child needs purpose and order in his life: freedom from continuous frustration 
and bewilderment. 
If every Wisconsin teacher will help some child to more nearly meet these 
basic human needs there will be fewer problems of discipline and better educa- 
tion in the schools of Wisconsin. 
LeRoy Peterson, President 
February °957 WISCONSI 








Wasted Resources: The Gifted 


To benefit from those with outstanding abilities, 


America’s schools, parents, and communities must 


cooperate to find and motivate these unusual talents. 


HERBERT J. KLAUSMEIER 


Department of Education 
University of Wisconsin 


. \N America afford, in our 
highly competitive 20th century, 
to neglect the development of our 
talented youth? For some time our 
industrial, scientific and educational 
leaders have been sounding the grim 
warning that we are extravagantly 
wasting our human resources thru 
our failure to encourage youth to 
develop their natural abilities to the 
maximum. In fact, our very survival 
may depend on our speed and en- 
ergy with which we tackle the prob- 
lem and find a solution. 

In the article entitled, “America 
Needs the Gifted,” in the December 
Journal of Education, information 
was presented to show the need for 
highly educated men and women to 


. hada rea) 


serve the scientific age in which we 
live. That we need them cannot be 
debated and that we are losing them 
in large numbers after graduation 
from high school cannot be denied. 

The teacher, of course, can do his 
part by discovering the gifted in the 
grade and high schools and by mo- 
tivating them to do their best. Upon 
graduation, however, society has to 
assume its responsibility to develop 
a climate and a policy which will 
imbue talented youth with a desire 
to improve themselves for their own 
well being and, in turn, to improve 
the welfare of their fellow men. 

To consider the initial part that 
the teacher plays in the entire prob- 
lem let us examine some major 
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Sometimes cooperativeness and knowledge are confused wiih icazersh'p. 
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methods of identifying and motivat- 
ing the gifted. 


IDENTIFICATION 

Previously the gifted child was 
defined as one whose actual or po- 
tential achievements in any useful 
area of human endeavor is consis- 
tently superior. With this definition, 
the main task of identification is to 
decide the useful areas of human 
endeavor and to appraise the child’s 
actual or potential school achieve- 
ments related thereto. 

Regarding the school curriculum, 
we would say that every subject- 
matter area should contribute to ex- 
cellent performance in a useful area 
of human endeavor for we include 
no unit or subject matter in the daily 
program that is not essential. There- 
fore, the child who exhibits consist- 
ently superior achievement in music, 
art, physical activities, dramatics, 
speech, agriculture, home econom- 
ics, business education, foreign lan- 
guage, English, mathematics, or 
leadership, for example, is in fact 
to be considered a potentially high- 
achieving adult in a useful area of 
human endeavor. 


Means of Prediction 

Future high achievement of chil- 
dren can best be predicted thru 
evaluating present achievements, in- 
terests and aptitudes. The principal 
ways of appraising present achieve- 
ment is by observation and testing; 
the same is true of interests and 
aptitudes. Observation techniques 
include noting the child’s perform- 
ance while at work, talking with 
him, talking with his parents and 
listening to his expressions. Testing 
may utilize standardized and 
teacher-made._ tests, inventories, 
questionnaire, and the like. Note 
now the applications to a fifth-grade 
situation. 

Suppose it is decided to identify 
the talented among 150 fifth-grade 
children early in the school year in 
language arts, arithmetic, art and 
leadership. The best single source of 
information in all these areas is the 
judgment of the teachers who had 
the children in the fourth grade. If 
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all the children had opportunities to 
learn in the four areas indicated and 
if the fourth-grade teachers recog- 
nized talent when it was expressed, 
their judgments can be relied upon 
heavily by the fifth-grade teachers. 

The best of teachers, however, 
cannot always reliably predict fu- 
ture superior performance for a 
number of reasons, among which are 
that children’s achievements change 
somewhat from fourth to fifth grade, 
the particular talents are not easily 
identified because there is not per- 
fect agreement among us, for ex- 
ample, as to what talent in art is. 
Therefore, testing the achievements 
of the children early in the fifth- 
grade will be helpful and further 
observation by the fifth-grade teach- 
ers is essential. A number of stand- 
ardized achievement tests in the 
language arts and arithmetic may be 
used to supplement teacher judg- 
ment. And we may be fairly con- 
fident that the child who is rated 
high in arithmetic by his fourth- 
grade teacher, who also scores high 
on the achievement test, and who is 
observed by his present teacher to 
he suverior in arithmetic very likely 
is a high achiever in the particular 
group. 

Because the achievement level of 
groups of children vary from one 
school to another, the standardized 
test norms are probably the best 
data we have for comparing our 
high-achieving children’s perform- 
ances with others. That is, to ascer- 
tain how the mean achievement of 
the 150 compares with other groups, 
national norms are one source of 
comparison. We need, however, to 
develop local and state norms with 
more of the commonly used stand- 
ardized tests in order to compare 
our groups and individual children 
with the child population of our 
locality and state. 


Talent in Art 

In art, the task of identifying the 
talented fifth-grade children is more 
complex than in language arts or 
arithmetic. In many schools the ef- 
fort expended to develop art abil- 
ities is quite negligible compared 
with the effort in reading or arith- 
metic. Further, many classroom 
teachers cannot reliably evaluate art 
expression of children. There are no 
good standardized achievement tests 
in art. Thus, we must rely on teacher 


judgment to identify the possibly 
talented, but we should recognize 
that many errors are possible. Adult 
artists themselves are not agreed as 
to what is talent among adult ar- 
tists, much less in children. Art 
teachers, however, often can supply 
valuable information to supplement 
the regular classroom teacher's ap- 
praisals of possibly talented chil- 
ilren. 


Recognizing Leadership 

In leadership of children’s groups, 
we must again rely heavily upon 
teacher judgment. The fourth-grade 
teachers’ estimates are useful; but 
the fifth-grade teachers must ob- 
serve carefully. Sometimes the 
child’s cooperativeness with the 
teacher and knowledge of subject 
matter is confused with leadership. 
To avoid such confusion, a simple 
sociometric test to identify leader- 
ship may be administered as soon as 





A great occasion is worth to a man 
exactly what his antecedents have 
enabled him to make of it. 





the children know one another in 
the fifth grade. For example, the 


teacher may present each child with 
three cards on which he is to list 
respectively the names of the three 
children he would most like to have 
in charge of a classroom project, a 
playground project, and an activity 
in the neighborhood. The children 
who receive many choices in all 
three areas are very likely to be the 
leaders of children’s groups. 


Testing Intelligence 

Where does the testing of intelli- 
gence, of special aptitudes such as 
in art or music, and of interest fit 
into the identification program? 

Group intelligence tests have 
some use in arriving at gross esti- 
mates of how well the fifth-graders 
may achieve in language arts and 
arithmetic. They are of less value in 
predicting the superior performers 
in art and leadership. It is only after 
a series of IQ test results are avail- 
able for each child over a period 
of years that we may begin to 
make tentative judgments about the 
child’s academic aptitude. The big 
advantage in estimating future 
achievement in reading, for exam- 
ple, on the basis of present achieve- 


ment iather than on the basis of [Q 
is that the child’s present achieve- 
ment in reading represents not only 
what he may be capable of but how 
he is using his capabilities. The fifth- 
grade child with an IQ of 115 at the 
top of his class in reading, based on 
teacher estimate and achievement 
test score, is likely to be superior in 
eighth-grade reading to another 
child whose IQ is 125 but whose 
fifth-grade reading achievement is 
average. IQ testing, especially with 
individual tests, should not be com- 
pletely eliminated in a program of 
identifying the gifted. Its vacue, 
however, lies not in judging over- 
and under-achievers or in catego ‘iz- 
ing children as gifted, average, or 
below average, but in securing 1se- 
ful information to be verified w ith 
further observation and testing for 
the purpose of improving instruction 
to develop a possible talent or  al- 
ents. The 1920 concept of a genius 
as one with an IQ of 140 or higier 
is completely outmoded in 1956 e- 
cause of better understanding of 
IQ and talents. 


Aptitude Tests 

Aptitude tests in art as other ex- 
pressive areas have little if any 
value in the elementary grades and 
very limited value in a high school 
in which the teachers know and un- 
derstand the students as individuals. 
No judgment about a fifth-grader’s 
potentiality in art should be made 
on the basis of any standardized art 
aptitude test until the school using 
the test has carried out research 
over a period of years to find out 
what judgments can be made reli- 
ably. Thus, if an art aptitude test 
is given in Grade 5, we should offer 
the children opportunity to develop 
their art abilities each year there- 
after thru the twelfth grade in order 
to appraise the possible reliable 
judgments which might have been 
made on the basis of a test given in 
Grade 5. The same type of research 
or evalution procedure is necessary 
with any aptitude testing program. 
regardless of the grade level at 
which it is introduced. 

Standardized interest inventories. 
administered prior to age 16, have 
all the limitations of aptitude tests. 
Interests do not become hig)l 
stable before young adulthood: 
many high-achieving college fresh- 
men and sophomore are undeciced 
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about life careers. Therefore, our 
fifth-grade teachers would do far 
better to observe what the child» 
does, says, reads and writes to iden- 
tify interest indicative of possible 
talent than to try to devise or use a 
reacy-made, paper-and-pencil inter- 
est nventory. In the identification ot 
talent, appraising interest is impor- 
tant for if a child is interested in- 
strection can be arranged to develop 
wh: tever abilities he may have re- 
late | to the interest. As he expresses 
his nterest in performance, we can 
app’aise his ability related thereto. 
Interest inventories are useful in a 
particular school only to the extent 
that research within the school has 


Parents of the high achieving 
student may profit from being in- 
formed on his superior perform- 
ances and . . . may give him 


encouragement and help. . . 


been carried out to determine their 
reliable, valid uses. 

In summary, the identification of 
children with talent is best made 
thru a continuous, yearly program of 
appraising present achievements, ap- 
titudes and interests. The best pro- 
cedures of teacher observation, in- 
terviewing and testing are needed 
to accomplish the task. The school 
which attempts to predict which 
first graders will be the highest 
achievers as high school seniors will 
find that many children rather than 
a few must be included in the first 
grade in order to get, for example, 
the top five per cent as high school 
seniors. Also, unless the schools offer 
good instruction in all areas leading 
to useful human endeavor as adults, 
it will never know whether it has 
identified those children who might 
have made important contributions. 
Specifically, the school which does 
not offer a good program of art in- 
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struction thruout the first eight 
grades can make only vague guesses 
as to which of the children may be 
outstanding in high school. 


MOTIVATION 


Assume that reliable identification 
has been carried out in an eleventh- 
grade class related to all areas of 
instruction, using procedures involv- 
ing teacher judgment and testing. 
Assume further that all the teachers 
have the information and that the 
talented children are distributed in 
various classes rather than being 
sectioned into one or two groups. 
What can be done in the various 
classes to encourage the able indi- 


viduals to develop their talents fully 
thru consistent, high effort? 


Techniques to Use 

Generally, the same principles of 
motivation that work well with less 
superior students will also work well 
with the high achieving. In addition 
to the more general principles, cer- 
tain techniques are worthy of exam- 
ination related to talented individ- 
uals. 

First, the student will probably 
profit from an individual interview 
in which he is appraised of his pos- 
sible talents. For example, in the 
art, music, or science class, it is pos- 
sible that the very able student may 
be quite unaware of his superior 
achievements. Learning that his per- 
formance is consistently superior 
may encourage him to develop it 
more fully, especially if the teacher 
or other person can relate it to the 
student’s emerging career choice. 


We otter over-estimate-high school 
students ability to appraise them- 
selves reliably. Some of our highest 
achieving college students, complet- 
ing the requirements for the Master’s 
degree, are unaware that they would 
likely be successful in a Ph.D. pro- 
gram. They simply need help in ap- 
praising their present achievements 
as related to specific programs in 
the future. 

Second, the parents of the high- 
achieving student may profit from 
being informed of his superior per- 
formances and in turn may give 
him encouragement and help not 
otherwise available. Among high 
school students, interest in the op- 
posite sex, athletics, just “hanging 
around with the crowd,” popular 
music, and the like sometimes con- 
sume more time than does study re- 
lated to school work. In some 
schools very able students do not 
achieve high for fear of losing the 
approval of their agemates. Also, in 
some homes, education is not highly 
regarded by parents. Parents, know- 
ing the potentialities of their gifted 
child and also of career possibilities 
related thereto, may be a most help- 
ful influence on the student's atti- 
tudes toward school. 

Third, keeping the community in- 
formed of the practical value of stu- 
dent effort in school may raise the 
community's expectations for top- 
notch performances by the students 
in school. When parents attend ath- 
letic contests they expect each team 
member to do his best; usually, the 
parents get just what they expect. 
If somehow the community could 
similarly reveal its expectations for 
best performances in all areas of 
work, the able students would likely 
meet parental and community ex- 
pectations. 

Fourth, high achievement and 
consistent effort in all useful areas 
of school work need some reward- 
ing. There is probably not a superior 
athlete in high school who does not 
receive immediate approval at. the 
games and subsequently in the press 
for an outstanding performance; and 
the athlete who achieves reasonably 
well academically gets many schol- 
arship offers to attend college. While 
we may be greatly over-rewarding 
athletic prowess, it is possible that 
if we gave some rewards and indi- 


(Turn to page 12) 
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WISCONSIN, 


N 1884 Wisconsin welcomed the 

National Education Association to 
Madison. The 12,000 inhabitants of 
the capitol city were asked to help 
house the 1,500 expected educators 
in their first visit to the state. 

More than 5,000 came. 

One leading educator, J. L. Pick- 
ard of Iowa, suggested that dele- 
gates be put to bed and, when sound 
asleep, be removed and “stood up in 
a corner to put somebody else in 
their beds.” Cots had been brought 
up from Chicago and blankets were 
furnished by people from many Wis- 
consin communities. 

Early in the session ex-Governor 
Lucius Fairchild announced _ that 
there were 700 beds left. He was 
told that delegates to fill them were 
still coming and he expressed the 
fervent hope that “there will not be 
701.” 

It was easily the largest gathering 
of educators ever assembled in 
America. 


Sessions Overflow to Park 

Delegates were welcomed by Wis- 
consin Governor Jeremiah Rusk and 
John Bascom, president of the smail 
(400 students) young University of 
Wisconsin. Meetings were held in 
churches, the senate and assembly 
chambers, and general sessions had 
to be held outside in the capitol 
park. 
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BAILEY 


Director of Public Information 
Board of Regents of Wisconsin 


State Colleges 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Host to NEA 


Wisconsin and Madison were good 
hosts for the four-day July meeting 
Said Association President T. W 
Bicknell of Boston, “Wisconsin has 
a body and a heart large enough to 
receive all educators.” He praised 
Wisconsin scenery, lakes and “beau- 
tiful air,” and then concluded that 
no other state and no other city 


Arbor Day, temperance, college ad- 
mission, foreign language and duties 
of school superintendents. 


Asked one delegate, “Can the ay- 
erage child be trained to use good 
English?” He concluded that “He 


never has been.” 


Thirteen years later the NEA re- 
turned to Wisconsin, convening in 
1897 in Milwaukee. Governor d- 
ward Scofield welcomed the dele- 
gates at Milwaukee's Exposition ind 
concluded that they must have ‘iad 
a good time 13 years before to re- 
turn to Wisconsin so soon. 


Jane Addams, Bell Speak 


Speakers included Alexander Cra- 
ham Bell and Jane Addams of Full 
House, Chicago. 

State Superintendent J. Q. Emery 
described the tremendous educa- 
tional growth in the state since 1384 
to visitors. Enrollment at the Uni- 
versity had risen from 400 to 1,600. 
The Normal Schools were enrolling 
nearly 4,000. And the 115 high 
schools in the state in 1884 had in- 
creased to 225 in 1897. 


Carried away by the great strides 
made in Wisconsin, Superintendent 
Emery gave a ringing challenge to 
assembled delegates and to absent 
pedagogues all over the nation: 





The National Education Association will celebrate its Centennial in Philadelphia 
June 30-July 5. The convention in 1884 in Madison, Wisconsin, marked the beginning 
of the Association’s enlarged program of service and greater stability. Between. 5,000 
and 6,000 educators from every state and from foreign lands came together at Madi- 
son to form what was called at that time “the grandest and most numerous assemblage 
of educators that ever came together on the American continent.” The farsighted and 
energetic Thomas W. Bickell of Boston was president of the Association. In the draw- 
ing we see three of the many distinguished educators attending the meeting: President 
Bicknell, left; Frances E. Willard, with the paper in her hand; Alexander Graham Bell. 


in the center background. 


The NEA, organized in 1857, was largely responsible for establishment by Con- 
gress, a decade later, of the agency known as the U. S. Office of Education. The earls 
Association gave emphasis in this country to Pestalozzian ideals and methods with their 
revolutionary effect upon the teaching process and curriculum. NEA conventions served 
as the only national clearinghouse for education at that time. Nevertheless, despite 
these achievements, the organization was small and weak. Often the hat was passed 
at conventions to get enough money to publish the annual Proceedings. 





could have accommodated the “tre- 
mendous throng.” 

A chorus of Indian students from 
Nebraska sang “America” in Dakota 
language. The great Negro educator 
from Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, 
Booker T. Washington, discussed 
education in the South. And there 
were discussions and resolutions on 


“Teachers of 20 millions of pupils 
—Forward!” 

It was, said the delegates, the 
greatest gathering in NEA history. 

Wisconsin has been the host to the 
NEA on four occasions. In addition 
to the meetings of 1884 and 189%, 
the convention was held in Milw.w- 
kee in 1919 and in 1940. 
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Not With Things 
But With People 


TRUMAN M. PIERCE 


Dean, School of Education 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Auburn, Alabama 


UPERINTENDENTS sometime 
vorry because their jobs put 
them so far from the kids. They 
needn't. Actually, the duties of the 
superintendency find their only jus- 
tification in a contribution to good 
instruction. 
A concern for 
ministration” has 


“better school ad- 
attracted consider- 
able attention as well as foundation 
funds in recent years. In the last 
analysis most people are saying this 
means administration for just one 
purpose: improved instruction. 
Teachers will applaud this approach 
to the superintendency in terms of 
instructional leadership. Good teach- 
ers will welcome’ this more than 
run-of-the-mill ones will. 

Of course, everyone’s in favor of 
better instruction. Trouble is we 
start too often with the wrong thing. 
The place to start is with people, 
not things. Important as new build- 
ings and supplies may be, much can 
often be accomplished by better 
ways of teachers working together 
to learn from each other, closer at- 
tention to teacher morale, or effec- 
tive use of consultants as helps to 
teachers. 


Sympathy for Superintendent 
Teachers who put in lots of extra 
hours just trying to keep up with 


the new developments in one field 
—take math, for instance—can sym- 
pathize with the superintendent who 
also has to keep up with the new 
curriculum developments if he is to 
“appraise the instructional program” 
and “give leadership.” But for the 
superintendent it’s not just math, but 
math, home economics, French, foot- 
ball, physics and fire prevention. In 
other words, the great challenge to 
the superintendent is growth in the 
capacity to lead the improvement of 
instruction. To be knowledgeable in 
many fields is essential. 


Better Instruction 


The nature of the superintendent's 
job makes the earmarking of time for 
self-improvement a_ difficult task. 
Yet, the fact that it is difficult for 
him to exercise control over the use 
of his time is no insurmountable 
handicap. The job itself is the best 
kind of laboratory for the continuous 
development and improvement of 
needed competence. In this sense, 
one function of the superintendency 
is to provide a setting where he him- 
self can learn. 

The superintendent’s own inserv- 
ice education.cannot be left to 
chance. Perhaps the first essential is 
for the superintendent's intellectual 
and professional outlook to be such 





. . for the superintendent it is 
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math, home economics, French, football .. . 





that he analyzes his job and the 
strengths and weaknesses he brings 
to it as the setting for his profes- 
sional growth. Methods of working 
together take on new significance. 
The role of qualitative evaluation 
increases in importance. The wise 
administrator picks up many cues 
from teachers and other colleagues 
as to administrative functions he 
could perform which would make a 
difference in instruction. 

The superintendent who wants to 
see instruction improve must first 
of all straighten out the concept he 
has of his job. There is no reason 
why he should feel guilty or frus- 
trated if his job demands more time 
spent on public relations, buildings 
and .finance than in visiting class- 
rooms. Particularly is this so if he 
is superintendent in a fairly large 
school system. What is worth worry- 
ing about, however, is whether or 
not when he does these things— 
these thousands of duties which take 
him before dawn to after dusk—he 
appraises his actions in each case, 
and the decisions that are made, in 
terms of what all of this does for 
better instruction of boys and girls. 
Without this quality of outlook, 
there can be no leadership by the 
administrator toward instructional 
improvement. 

For example, it may be hard to 
find extra space in that new elemen- 
tary school for a room where teach- 
ers can have all of the conglomera- 
tion of paints, paste and paper they 

Editor's Note: This article is from the 
the forthcoming year book of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 
The Superintendent as Instructional 
Leader, to be published in February 1957 
($5.00). Dr. Pierce served ’s a member 
of the Yearbook Commission. 





want for the construction of teach- 
ing aids. It may be hard to find a 
spot in the budget for the salary of 
extra clerical help to operate the 
duplicating machine. But things like 
these are the things that make a dif- 
ference in the kind of instruction 
that goes on in a school. These per- 
haps should stay even if the fancy 
foyer in the new building has to go. 

It may look like a terrible bother 
and expense to the community 
penny-pincher at the annual budget 


hearing when teachers are encour- 
aged to travel to conventions and 
conferences to hear about new 
methods and materials in their spe- 
cial fields. Yet there may be tre- 
mendous mileage from these dollars 
in the long run. 

It is a wise superintendent who 
doesn't let the improvement stop 
with the one teacher who made the 
trip either. Setting up ways in which 
this teacher’s ideas can be shared 
with the rest of the faculty means 











. one function... 


Two members of the 1957 Yearbook 
Commission of the AASA are from Wis- 
consin. Philip Falk, superintendent of 
schools in Madison, and T. J. Jenson, su- 
perintendent of schools in Shorewood, 
have been a part of the 10-man commis- 
sion which has produced the Yearbook. 
Others on the commission include C. C. 
Trillingham, chairman, superintendent of 
Los Angeles County Schools, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Stephen M. Corey, dean, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y.; Johnnye V. Cox, director, Georgia 
Program for the Education of Supervisors, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga.; Wal- 
ter W. Eshelman, supervising principal, 
School District of Upper Dublin, Fort 
Washington, Pa.; Robert S. Fox, director, 
University School, School of Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Truman M. Pierce; Lucille Ramsey, class- 
room teacher, Orange Public Schools, 
Orange, Texas; and Dean M. Schweick- 
hard, state commissioner of education, St. 
Paul. Minn. 
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is to provide a setting where he himself can learn. 


this expenditure for inservice learn- 
ing is extended over and over. 

Recent studies of school adminis- 
tration as it is practiced show how 
difficult it is sometimes to interpret 
the instructional role of administra- 
tion. Perhaps it has not always been 
easy to see how the varied duties of 
the superintendent focus centrally 
upon instruction and its improve- 
ment. Teachers who have shared 
this concern with administrators will 
be interested in the current yearbook 
of the AASA. 

“The Superintendent As Instruc- 
tional Leader” predicts that an ex- 
panded role for the superintendent 
is a natural consequence for the fu- 
ture in terms of the requirements the 
public is almost sure to make of its 
schools. But his basic job—improv- 
ing instruction—must keep top 
priority. 


WISCONSIN RESOURCES ... 


(Continued from page 9) 


vidual attention to the superior per- 
formers in all areas of school work, 
we would have little difficulty in 
getting potentially high achievers to 
work consistently and with enthu- 
siasm. We probably need as many 
scholarships as readily availabl. to 
the superior performers in home «co- 
nomics, business education, scie ce, 
social studies, music, and all ocher 
areas as we have for athletes; ind 
further we need to get the w role 
student body to approve some su- 
perior performances in all sc \ool 
areas as they do superior perform. 
ance in athletics. 

Some techniques which will surely 
dull zest for learning and consis‘ ent 
effort on the part of the gifted stu- 
dent are these: giving him the s::me 
assignments as all other student. in 
class; giving him extra assignments 
of the kind he already has done (all 
the problems on p. 67 whereas the 
rest of the class is assigned only the 
odd-number ); having him perform 
teacher chores repeatedly after he 
has quickly finished the assignment 
(checking class themes for inis- 
spelling, scoring objective _ tests, 
checking the science workbooks, 
running the mimeograph, keeping 
class records, answering the tele- 
phone, checking the roll). While the 
gifted student may perform some of 
the latter tasks with fruitful learn- 
ing, he usually could spend most ot 
his time more constructively at other 
tasks. And, being bright, if he feels 
that he is being “used” or has to do 
“extra work,” he may slow down to 
avoid the extra work, misbehave, or 
in some way avoid disliked tasks. 

In summary, motivating the gifted 
student is not a difficult task in those 
schools where the students and com- 
munity value hard work and con- 
sistent effort. In any school where 
the general student attitude is “to 
get by with as little work as possi- 
ble” and where the parents do not 
set high expectations for the chil- 
dren or value education highly, the 
problem of motivating the gifted 
student is often the most difficult 
problem the teacher faces. The 
teacher is quite powerless, as one in- 
dividual, to change the attitudes of 
a student body and community. A 
total school staff and community et- 
fort are needed. 
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WISCONS 


TiTAL telephone calls are usu- 

' ally made “person to person.” 
A certain parallel exists in legisla 
tive activity, for frequently the most 
persuasive presentations of ideas and 
viewpoints are those made in per- 
sor to the state or national law- 
me ker. 

\dmittedly certain types of “lob- 
byists” have at times fallen into ill 
repute. However, there is a differ- 
ence between the peddler of influ- 
ence, the lavish spender and the one 
wh» sincerely presents pertinent 
arguments based on the merits of 
the issues inherent in proposed leg- 
iskation. The latter activity has a 
vital place in the democratic process; 
the truly professional person has an 
obligation to make himself heard in 
the most effective manner possible. 

There are many ways in which 
this story of education can be effec- 
tively presented to the lawmaker. 
Often it is more effective to have 
carefully informed, active citizens 
not professionally involved in edu- 
cation present our viewpoints to 
senators and assemblymen. In this 
way the lawmakers see that the lay 
citizenry and their organizations 
have a stake in the bill, and that 
those without a vested interest are 


offering support. 


Community Contacts 
Active participation in community 
events and organizations by teach- 
ers, administrators and board mem- 
bers can provide such opportunities 
to present educational issues. When 
this continuous contact has been de- 
veloped, requests for cooperative 
legislative support are more likely 
to be accepted. Furthermore, this 
friendly relationship offers soil for 
the growth of local cognizance of 
the contribution of education to the 
community's prosperity. 

An approach of this type obvi- 
ously indicates two prerequisites: 
first, educators must decide among 
themselves what measures the pro- 
fession—statewide—wishes to sup- 
port; second, they must thoroly un- 
derstand and present their unified 
Viewpoint to others in a concise 
manner designed to assure the active 


Editor's Note: To remind Wisconsin 
educators about essentials of legislative 
activity, the Journal is presenting a series 
of three articles on that topic during early 
months of the session. Next month the 
subject will be “Letters to Legislators.” 
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Your Ideas Are Grist 
For Legislative Mill 


assistance of others in working with 
the legislature. 

Many WEA affiliated associations 
have already established a policy of 
remaining in continuous contact 
with their local lawmakers. Meeting 
with these individuals (both in non- 
legislative and legislative years) at 
their places of business, farms, or 
homes, pays multiple dividends. For 
example, the solon comes to know 
the educator personally and develops 
confidence in him. A channel of two- 
way communication at times other 
than those of crisis is established. 
Necessary contacts during legislative 
sessions are facilitated, with greater 
efficacy attending such conferences. 

Frequently the question arises as 
to whether it is better for a group, 
such as a legislative committee, or a 
single individual to be responsible 
for meeting with a lawmaker. Altho 
no set formula can be established 
for all situations, perhaps a repre- 
sentative group of four or five from 
the association might take part in 
the initial meeting; subsequent 
meetings might better be conducted 
by an individual or two speaking in 
a liaison capacity for the teacher 
group. 


Be Accurate and Brief 


Obviously such meetings should 
recognize the ABC’s of effective leg- 
islative contact: Accuracy, Brevity, 
Convincingness. Lawmakers are sub- 
ject to many pressures from many 
groups, and will be more sympathe- 
tic to future audiences if past expe- 
rience has proved that needed in- 
formation can be derived from a 
friendly but uneffusive interview. 

Similar advice is pertinent in ap- 
pearances before committees during 
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legislative hearings. An extension of 
the idea inherent in Hamlet's com- 
ment, “The lady doth protest too 
much, methinks,” points to the pos- 
sible loss of support thru too de- 
tailed or too verbose presentations. 
Pointed facts and concise logic are 
implied in the crude but applicable 
formula, “Get up; speak up; shut 
up.” 

Another frequently effective ele- 
ment of person-person legislative 
relationships is the invitation to leg- 
islators to meet with entire associa- 
tions. These need not be dinner oc- 
casions. Some legislators are wary of 
obligations which might be involved. 
Again no set rule can be given to 
dine or not to dine, and local good 
judgment must be the determinant. 

Whether a dinner or business 
meeting, the major value of this type 
of function is to afford a friendly 
atmosphere for the exchange of 
ideas. Firm commitments may be 
sought from the lawmaker; he, in 
turn, can view tangible proof of the 
size of the teacher group in his con- 
stituency. Make your engagement as 
definite as possible, and don't let a 
non-appearance daunt you. 

As in other legislative activity, it 
cannot be stressed too strongly that 
a unified viewpoint is essential 
among individuals who confer with 
state solons. Past Journals of Pro- 
ceedings prove that indecision, in- 
difference and inability to agree 
have written obituaries for proposals 
which would have been helpful to 
Wisconsin education. “They can't 

(Turn to Page 37) 








Since progress in education for 1957 


must be determined from some fixed starting 


point, we need to take some 





Backward Glimpses into 1956 


GORDON C, BOARDMAN 
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HREE big, general news events 

overshadowed others in 1956. 
In this country the election took the 
spotlight with the Democratic Con- 
vention in Chicago, the Republican 
Convention in San Francisco, and 
the general election in November, 
settling, for another four years, our 
country’s leadership. In the inter- 
national area, the Hungarian and 
Suez crises shocked people into the 
realization that only the exertion of 
great leadership and restraint lay be- 
tween us and a third world war. 

At this juncture we who might 
have feared the worst have reason 
to hope. While we cannot, at the 
moment, do much for the Hungar- 
ians within their country, we are 
doing something for those who are 
fortunate enough to get out. For the 
time being at least the balance of 
powers plus the leadership of the 
United Nations has averted a war 
over the Suez problem. 

To set the stage for Wisconsin 
events in education we should like 
to present for 1956 two editorial se- 
lections of educational events on a 
national scale. 


Brodinsky’s Selection 

First we direct your attention to 
the selection we regularly feature 
each year in these columns, “Ten 
Major Educational Events of 1956” 
by Ben Brodinsky, editor of the 
Teacher's Letter. 


1. Clinton, Tenn., school district asks 


the Federal Government for help in en- 
forcing integration in its public schools. 
2. Survey shows 300,000 Negro  chil- 
dren in classrooms hitherto reserved for 
whites. 
3. Lawrence G. Derthick is named U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 
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4. Congress defers bills designed to aid 
school districts struggling with classroom 
shortages. 

5. President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School publishes first in- 
terim report. 

6. President Eisenhower convenes first 
national conference on physical fitness for 
American Youth. 

7. Enrollments in all schools, colleges 
and universities reach new peak after 12 
years of consecutive increases. 

8. Science education, from first grade 
thru college, becomes a grave concern of 
American educators. 

9. White House Conference Committee 
on Education sends its final report to the 
President. 

10. Bay City, Mich., declares its 
teacher-aids program a success after five 
years of experimentation; national leaders 
in education question its value. 


School and Society’s List 


So that you may have an alterna- 
tive selection to compare with Bro- 
dinsky’s, we include also “Outstand- 
ing Events in American Education 
in 1956” as listed in School and 
Society for December 8. 


1. There was a continued shortage of 
qualified teachers and sufficient funds, 
classrooms, school buildings and teaching 
materials. Special note was taken of the 
insufficiency of science teachers. 

2. For the 12th year in succession, ris- 
ing enrollments prevailed in the elementary 
and secondary schools. 

3. The number of college students in- 
creased for the fourth year in a row. It 
was evident to competent observers that 
the tidal wave, which had been predicted 
for 1960, had already begun. 

4. Racial integration in the public 
schools made some progress in spite of ac- 
tive opposition in some of the Southern 
and border states. A total of 658 school 
districts, or 208 more than in 1955, either 
had integrated the public schools or had 
begun to do so. 

5. The G. I. Bill of Rights for veterans 
of World War II terminated in July. Un- 
der the provisions of this law, nearly 
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8,000,000 veterans, about 50% of all who 
had been in service during the war. at- 
tended high schools and colleges. 

6. Despite the recommendation by the 
White House Conference on Educaticn in 
1955, no positive action was taker by 
Congress during the year to put into ef- 
fect a program of Federal Aid to Ecuca- 
tion. The Kelley Bill (H. R. 7535) was 
defeated in July by a bipartisan vot», in 
part because of the attachment of the 
Powell Amendment which denied funds 
to states “which fail to comply with eci- 
sions of the Supreme Court.” 

7. There were many discussions of the 
status of the training of engineers and 
scientists, with particular emphasis on 
shortage of brain power and the probable 
reasons for the shortage, such as unsatis- 
factory teaching. Frequently, comparisons 
were made with the situation in the 
U.S.S.R., and fear was expressed that the 
U.S.A. was being overtaken in the areas 
of scientific and technical education. 

8. More concern than in previous years 
was shown by educators, government 
officials, and others over the problem of 
providing a proper type of education for 
gifted children and youth. 

9. Television received a great deal ot 
attention in educational programs on all 
levels of instruction. There was a differ- 
ence of opinion among educators, how- 
ever, as to the role of television in class- 
room teaching. 

10. Reports from varied governmental 
sources showed increased rates of juvenil: 
delinquency and crime, especially among 
young persons under 15. 


Wisconsin Events 


Perhaps in Wisconsin educational 
events were not so clear cut as i) 

* We are indebted to Dean Lindley J 
Stiles and staff members of the UW School 
of Education, to Clarence Greiber of th 
State Board of Vocational and Adult Ed- 
ucation, to Eugene McPhee of the Stat 
College Board of Regents, to Henry C 
Weinlick and staff of the Wisconsin {du- 
cation Association, and to the Depart:nent 
of Public Instruction for suggestions. 
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1955, a legislative year. Neverthe- 
less. we believe that enough signifi- 
cant has happened to justify our. 
making some suggestions.* 

1. The residual legatee for the Wiscon- 
sir. White House Conference Committee 
has been going by the name of Citizens 
Com:nittee on Education for Wisconsin. 
This is an action group to help carry out 
the »urposes of the original committee. 
To d te it has held three meetings. 

2. The Education Committee of the 
Legis ative Council has held regional hear- 
ings «nd made several recommendations: 


That state aids be increased to relieve 
he burden on property. 

That all areas be placed in a high 
chool district. 

‘hat standards for elementary teach- 
ers be raised in spite of teacher 
shortage. 

3. There was a notable decrease in the 
number of permit teachers in Wisconsin. 

4, increased teacher interest in profes- 
sional organizations was apparent in 1956. 

5. In Wisconsin, as in the country as a 
whole, there was an increase in the con- 
structive coverage of education via non- 
professional periodicals, radio and TV. 
There seemed to be a growing realization 
on the part of the public that schools 
must have more and better financial sup- 
port. 

6. A new overall administrative organi- 
zation called the Wisconsin Association of 
School Administrators was formed. 

7. The first statewide institute for 
school board members was held in Octo- 
ber 1956. The institute was sponsored by 
the Wisconsin Association of School Boards 
with the cooperation of the University of 
Wisconsin, the State Department of Public 
Instruction and the Wisconsin Education 
Association, 

8. The study on the Wisconsin County 
Superintendency with its many interest- 
ing and helpful recommendations was 
completed except for its written formula- 
tion. 

9. There was continuing activity to 
strengthen Wisconsin’s school districts: 

a. There were 526 orders of creation, 
alteration or dissolution of school dis- 
tricts in the first eleven months of 
1956. 

b. There were 170 orders alone under 
section 40.075 (legislation passed by 
1955 legislature) which permitted 
annexation of territory to 12 grade 
common school districts in a similar 
manner as for union high school dis- 
tricts. 

c. The actual number of schoo! districts 
dropped to an all-time low of 3,875, 
a number less than one-half those re- 
ported for 1932-33. 

d. The traditional tuition system for 
non-resident high school students 
showed marked signs of breaking 
down. The increased birth rate in 
a number of Wisconsin cities has 
necessitated the limiting by these 
cities of the number of non-resident 
high school students admitted (in 
accordance with existing building 

‘ capacities). Exploratory studies are 
under way in search of possible 
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solutions involving: 1) Merger of 
the rural service areas with the 
city district to provide needed high 
school facilities. 2) Creation of a 
separate taxing unit to provide its 
own high school facilities for rural 
youth. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that the Wisconsin 
School Boards Association recom- 
mended the creation of a Metro- 


politan School District as a possible 
answer to this problem. 


10. School bus transportation is rapidly 
becoming an essential part of the school 
district’s total school program. The year, 
1956, saw a substantial increase in the 
number of buses and in the number of 
pupils transported. The most significant 
increase occurred with pupils living less 
than two miles from school. This increase 
is the more remarkable since the school 
district gets no state aid for transporting 
pupils less than two miles . 

11. The amount of property handled by 
the Surplus Property Division of the De- 
partment tripled in 1956. 

12. The congressional appropriation for 
school lunch was increased from 83.5 mil- 
lion to 100 million. 

13. A cost study completed by the 
building division of the Department re- 
vealed that 65 million dollars was spent on 
public school building in Wisconsin in 
1956. This represents an increase of 9 
million dollars over 1955. Some of this 
increase can, of course, be charged to in- 
creases in costs of material, labor and 
services. 

Interest rates on school building bonds 
increased in 1956. Interest rates are now 
averaging between 314 and 4%. 

A new school lighting code already pre- 
pared and soon to be sent out emphasizes 
artificial rather than natural lighting. This 
new performance code will permit archi- 
tects more latitude to change the exterior 
appearance of school buildings. 

14. The Wisconsin Cooperative Educa- 
tional Program (statewide curriculum pro- 
gram) was reactivated under capable 
leadership. 

15. A new Guide for Home Economics 
in Wisconsin Schools was developed by 
the State Department of Public Instruction 
and the State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education. This guide is being used 
in both vocational and _non-vocational 
home-making programs in Wisconsin. 

16. Enrollments in State Colleges in- 
creased from 1955 to 1956 an average of 
14% for all ten colleges. This increase 
represents an increase in every one of 
the 10 colleges and, in some cases, comes 
close to 250 students. This rate of in- 
crease, if continued, would be equivalent 
to adding a new college to the system 
each year. 

With this increase has come the need 
for more space and more teachers. The 
colleges added 58 new teachers in 1956. 
Shortages of teachers are particularly felt 
in such areas as science and mathematics, 
and in specialty fields like industrial arts 
and home economics. Salary increases are 
badly needed to attract college teachers. 

In 1956, two major academic buildings 
were completed and are in use: the library 
at La Crosse and the physical education 


building at Oshkosh. However, no new 
academic building was started at the col- 
leges in 1956. Dormitories new and en- 
larged are being planned and are in prog- 
ress in the nine colleges. 

17. The integration of the Wisconsin 
State College at Milwaukee with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin moved very rapidly 
after its formal beginning on July 1, 1956. 
The enrollment at the new University of 
Wisconsin center ~-had, in its first year, 
larger enrollments than last year’s com- 
bined enrollments of the college and ex- 
tension center. Provost of the new institu- 
tion is J. Martin Klotsche, former presi- 
dent of Milwaukee State College. 


The 15 member coordinating committee 
on higher education held its first history- 
making meeting in January 1956. This 
meeting, held in Madison, worked on a 
coordinated list of building needs and a 
biennial budget. To date this committee 
has presented to the governor a single 
budget for higher education and has initi- 
ated a broad study of higher education in 
Wisconsin. A study committee with a per- 
manent office in Madison has been set up. 

18. The University of Wisconsin was 
selected by the National Science Founda- 
tion as one of two pilot centers to initiate 
an experimental program to extend the 
academic preparation of science teachers. 
Forty-seven science teachers, 20 from Wis- 
consin, are currently studying at the Uni- 
versity in a special program directed by 
Professor Harvey Sorum. 

19. The reactivation and expansion of 
the Advisory Council of the School of 
Education took place to promote closer 
ties between professional and other groups 
concerned with education, and the work 
of the School of Education has moved 
forward. Two meetings have already pro- 
duced suggestions which are influencing 
the University’s program of teacher edu- 
cation, of educational research and of serv- 
ice to schools. 

20. A pilot course (6 meetings of 2 
hours) for bus drivers of Portage County 
was provided by the Stevens Point Voca- 
tional and Adult School. 

21. Vocational and Adult Schools co- 
operated with the Air Force “Drive Safe” 
program organized around the four air 
force bases. This program, among other 
things, offers basic driver education 
courses. 

22. Basic standards for technical pro- 
grams in the business education program 
were developed and approved by the State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Education. 

23. Three new federally aided rural 
home-making departments were  estab- 
lished at Casco, Middleton and Preble. 

24. Plans moved forward for Wiscon- 
sin’s part in NEA Centennial celebration. 

25. Wisconsin, the home of the kinder- 
garten, fittingly celebrated the centennial 
of the founding in Watertown of the first 
kindergarten (1856) in the United States 
by Mrs. Carl Schurz. 

We hope that these 25 suggestions 
of educational developments of 1956 
may suggest others to you. We hope 
also that these suggestions will en- 
courage the forward as well as the 
backward look. 





Retirement Committee to Offer 
Amendments to GRSC Proposals 


ANGUS B. ROTHWELL 


Chairman, WEA Committee on Retirement 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


HE position of the Wisconsin 

Education Association on forth- 
coming legislation regarding teacher 
retirement is now clear. The WEA 
Retirement Committee has carefully 
scrutinized all proposals and _ in 
accordance with the directive of the 
1956 Representative Assembly sub- 
mitted its recommendations to the 
WEA Executive Committee ior ap- 
proval. The Executive Committee 
has endorsed the proposals of the 
Retirement Committee. 


To Achieve Success 

If our legislative program is to be 
successful we shall need to present 
a strong, vigorous and united effort. 
While it is not anticipated that every 
WEA member will favor all parts of 
the WEA program, it is imperative 
that no factions bid for legislative 
attention. Our major efforts could be 
lost entirely or delayed to the point 
where certain advantages available 
only thru legislative action taken in 
1957 may be forfeited. 

The WEA membership stands to 
make a decided improvement in its 


consummated fairly early in the 1957 
session of the Legislature, it may be 
impossible to complete all of the re- 
quired steps necessary to bring us 
under the Social Security program 
(Old Age and Survivors Insurance ) 
by December 31, 1957. To provide 
maximum OASI benefits to those 
teachers who are 50 years of age or 
over, it is imperative that all legisla- 
tion, arrangements and agreements 
with the Federal government be 
completed during this calendar year. 
Intelligent, united and vigorous 
WEA action can bring success to 
our efforts for improvement of re- 
tirement benefits for Wisconsin 
teachers. 

No single retirement committee of 
the WEA can do enough to accom- 
plish our goals. Not even the com- 
bined efforts of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Council on Education 
are sufficient to guarantee that we 


Your Retirement Committee with approval of Executive 


Committee endorses many changes in retirement law 


proposed by GRSC, but insists on retention of the 


minimum guarantees and better disability benefits. 


retirement program in the 1957 Leg- 
islature. It is necessary, however, 
that legislators sense our spirit of 
fairness, our understanding of pro- 
posed legislation and our unity of 
action. Every local should have a 
strong, able and well-informed legis- 
lative committee. This committee 
should be reported to the WEA office 
in Madison, should meet with its 
own assemblymen and senators at 
home, and should be prepared to 
send representatives to Madison, if 
called upon to do so. There is no 
time for delays. 

Unless legislative action can be 
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shall achieve our ends. Every local, 
every sectional organization and 
every individual member should be 
alerted to act. 


WEA RETIREMENT PROGRAM 

For background information pur- 
poses, WEA members are requested 
to carefully read the report of the 
WEA Retirement Committee which 
was printed in the December 1956 
issue of the WEA Journal. This re- 
port was unanimously adopted by 
the WEA Representative Assembly. 
By such action, the Retirement Com- 
mittee was authorized to present the 













official program of the WEA or te- 
tirement, subject to the approval of 
the Executive Committee. As stited 
above, formal approval has now heen 
given, 

Briefly stated, the WEA now en- 
dorses the recommendations of the 
Governor’s Retirement Study Com- 
mission but requests that ‘wo 
amendments to these recommenda- 
tions be included. Governor Thom- 
son has previously told us that he 
would approve provisions which the 
WEA is requesting. 

















Basic Provisions of the Recommen- 
dations of the Governor’s Retire. 
ment Study Commission 


The WEA Retirement Committee 
believes that the program being rec- 
ommended by the committee would 
materially improve retirement bene- 
fits for the great majority of Wis- 
consin teachers. We were fortunate 
to have included on the Commission, 
H. C. Weinlick, our own executive 
secretary of the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Ray Lillywhite, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Retirement System, Erwin 
Gaumitz, dean of the University o! 
Wisconsin School of Commerce, and 
William Ballantine, superintendent 
ot schools at Menomonie, Wis. Man) 
of their suggestions were included in 
the final draft altho the Commission 
declined to include those recom- 
mendations which the WEA will 
submit to the Legislature in the form 
of amendments. 

Briefly stated, the Commission’ 
basic recommendations are as fol- 
lows: 

























1. Choose New Combination Plan 
or Remain under Present System. A! 
teachers now covered by the State 
Teachers Retirement System (STKS 
will have the right to choose to come 
under the new combination plan witli 
OASI or remain under the present 
plan. Beginning teachers and those 
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not sembers of the system would be 
oblized to come under the new plan. 
Teachers in low income groups, with 
many years of service, who have full 
coverage of OASI in outside employ- 
ment may find that the present plan 
is better for them. Career teachers 
who are in systems paying reason- 
able salaries will find the proposed 
combination plan a great improve- 
ment 

2. State Will Match Teacher De- 
posits. The new combination plan 
will call for teacher deposits in the 
State Teachers Retirement System 
of 4'5% on full salary, plus 214% 
on tie first $4,200 of income for 
OAS. The State will fully match the 
teachers STRS and OASI payments 
with no STRS maximum set on 
salaries. 


3. Basis for Retirement Options. 
Retirement under the new plan will 
be based on the total amount of 
money credited to the teacher's 
account on a “money purchase” plan 
plus OASI benefits. 


4, Present Options Remain—New 
Ones May Be Added. Teachers will 
continue to be able to elect any of 
the three present options—namely, 
life annuity, 15-year guaranteed pay- 
ments, or joint survivorship—or other 
options which the Retirement Board 
may establish. 


5. New Minimum Guarantee For- 
mula. Under the Commission’s pro- 
posal, those teachers in the very low 
income brackets who under the pres- 
ent system would choose to come 
under the $2 a month plan or the 
percentage of final salary guarantee, 
would have a new set of guarantees 
replacing those in the present law. 
_ The new guarantees would include 
OASI benefits with the total monthly 
_ income increased over the present 
| rate from 5% at age 60 to 20% at age 
| 65. (3% annual increase.) Future in- 
» creases in OASI benefits would be 
» added to minimum guarantees as 
| well as “money-purchase” option. 
| The WEA is not satisfied with 
_ this new guarantee proposal and will 
submit an amendment to improve 
| the option. 


6. Withdrawal Benefits. The Com- 
mission recommends that teachers 
under age 50 who resign and with- 
| draw their own deposits shall for- 
| feit the deposits of the State. This 
| applies only to the money deposited 
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after the effective day of the new 
law. Those who resign and leave 
their deposits in the fund shall be 
entitled to both State and teacher 
deposits with interest in a lump sum 
at age 50, if the total amount is 
$3,000 or under, or in the form of a 
monthly annuity if the amount is 
over $3,000. The Commission further 
recommends that teachers who re- 
tire at over age 50 shall be required 
to take their benefits in annuity form 
only with no lump sum withdrawal 
rights except for that amount which 
will have been credited to the 
account at the time the new law 
would go into effect. 

7. Contractual Rights. A past State 
Supreme Court decision has assured 
us that we have contractual status. 
The proposed new plan maintains 
this contractual status by stating— 
“Nature of Contractual Rights Un- 


efits from 5 to 20% with the inclusion 
of OASI. A large share of such new 
guarantees would, without doubt, be 
financially provided by OASI funds 
thus relieving the State of its finan- 
cial obligations under the present 
law. 

The WEA proposes that the plan 
of the Commission be modified so 
that all teachers coming under the 
new plan would be entitled to all 
minimum benefits under the present 
law which had been earned up to 
the time of the passage of the new 
law, plus whatever the money pur- 
chase plan would buy from subse- 
quent teacher and State deposits and 
interest, plus OASI benefits. Teach- 
ing experience of the member after 
the effective date of the new law 
would not increase minimum bene- 
fits but would be included io deter- 
mine the eligibility of the teacher 


Photo by WEA Staff 


George Hardy, secretary of the Governor’s Retirement Study Commission, discussed 
provisions of the Commission’s Report with WEA Retirement Committee on Jan. 18. 


changed. It is not intended that the 
amendment of this act (Chap. 
Laws of 1957) ‘shall extend or im- 
pair the nature of any contractual 
rights of members of the State 
Teachers Retirement System.” 

The WEA will request that the 
recommendations of the Governor’s 
Commission be adopted but will 
seek the following amendments thru 
legislation: 

1. Retention of Minimum Guar- 
anteed Benefits. As stated above, the 
Commission’s plan would replace 
the present law’s provision for mini- 
mum guaranteed benefits with a new 
stipulation increasing minimum ben- 


as provided under the present law. 
The average annual salary for the 
last five years prior to the effective 
date would be used as the basis for 
determining the amount of the an- 
nuity for minimum benefits. Our 
plan would assure teachers that they 
would receive any future increase in 
OASI benefits even though included 
under guarantees. 


2. Disability Benefits. The Com- 
mission’s proposal would provide for 
continuation of the present $25 a 
month for teachers under age 50 who 
must quit teaching because of ill 
health, plus the annuity from their 
own deposits. The proposal, how- 
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ever, also would provide $100 a 
month for disabled teachers under 
age 50 who could accept no sub- 
stantial employment and would let 
OASI disability provisions, plus accu- 
mulated state annuities care for dis- 
abled teachers over age 50. 

The WEA proposes that the pres- 
ent $25 allowance for teachers under 
age 50 be raised to $100 so that if 
a disabled teacher is unable to hold 
a position in his own profession, that 
he shall be entitled to the benefits 
provided. Since only 25 teachers in 
the entire State are now eligible for 
the present $25 a month, it is appar- 
ent that increasing the sum to $100 
would be an item of extremely low 
cost to the State, but would offer 
some inducement for people to go 
into the profession or to remain in it. 

The WEA recommends the adop- 
tion of the report of the Governor's 
Commission proposal with our two 
amendments because we believe that 
the great majority of the teachers 
would receive substantially increased 
benefits. 


Example 
Many teachers who retire will 
elect the “money purchase” plan even 
under the present system. In a few 
years almost all teachers will find 
the “money purchase” option better 
for them than the percentage of sal- 
ary plan under either the present 
system or proposed plans. By add- 
ing OASI to a “money purchase” op- 
tion, benefits will be increased mark- 
edly. Under the Commission’s pro- 
posal, career teachers would receive 
higher monthly benefits than under 
the current plan. Under the WEA 
plan, the benefits would be improved 
over that of the Commission and yet 

would be reasonable. 


Example: (actual case ) 

Teacher age 65 retiring in 1957 
Accumulated deposits ...... $19,660 
Average salary last 5 years, $4,561, 
42 years of experience. Beginning 
salary, $575. Even as late as 1944, 
salary was only $1,800. Deduct $431 
from teacher's account for OASI 
coverage to Jan. 1, 1955. 

A. Present system provides follow- 
ing options: (round figures used ) 


1. Under percentage salary guar- 
antee plan 
Life annuity plan ............ $190 
iS-yt. queretioe .......5.245% $164 
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2. Under money purchase 


ee. ee $132 
15-yr. guarantee ............. $114 


B. Governors Commission pro- 
posal (add $54 to each if there is 
qualified OASI dependent ) 


1. Under percentage of salary 
guarantee 
ere errr. $228 
15-yr. guarentee .......-...41 $197 


2. Under money purchase 
Life annuity. .$129 + $108 = $237 
15-yr. guarantee. ..$112 + $108 — 
$220. 

C. WEA amendment proposal 
(add $54 to each if there is qualified 
OASI dependent ) 

1. Under percentage of 
guarantee 
Life annuity. .$190 + $108 — $298 
15-yr. guarantee. ..$164 + $108 = 
$272 

2. Under money purchase plan 
Life annuity. .$129 + $108 — $237 
15-yr. guarantee. ..$112 + $108 — 
$220 


salary 


Conclusions 

1. The WEA proposal will pay 
substantially increased benefits and 
should be adopted so that the new 
plan may become effective in 1957. 
While teachers will naturally receive 
higher benefits if they continue to 
be employed until age 65, the plan 
does provide for retirement at age 
60 with income at least somewhat 
greater than is now possible. To pro- 
vide a level retirement income the 
State fund would pay a heavier por- 
tion until OASI payments begin. 

2. The WEA proposal is better 
and more practical than supplemen- 
tation as appeared possible under 
Chapter 114. Under our proposal 
OASI coverage is statewide so that 
teachers may be free to move to bet- 
ter positions. Young teachers will 
accumulate deposits from the State 
before age 25, local school districts 
and teachers will not be obliged to 
pay for back coverage from current 
incomes (3 yrs. cost under Chapter 
114 would be $526 on a $4,200 salary 
with $263 coming from the teacher 
and $263 from school board) and 
finally local communities can afford 
to pay better salaries to teachers if 
no portion of their school budget 
must pay for OASI coverage. 


3. The many insurance benefits 
obtainable to teachers under OASI 
will become available under the pro- 


pressure from a large share of the 







posal in addition to new disability 
benefits under the State system. 


4. The new proposal will have 
three forces working to keep it pay- 
ing benefits closer to the demands of 
the economy of the times at retire- 
ment. 1. as salaries continue to rise, 
deposits will increase for there is no 
maximum set on the state’s conti- 
butions; 2. there will be constant 












population to keep OASI benefits at 
a reasonable level; 3. opportunity 
will be given teachers on an indi- 
vidual basis to permit a greater per- 
centage of their deposits to be in- 
vested in common stocks to provide 
variable annuities. See the January 
WEA Journal. 

5. All of our present options will 
remain and new ones will be added 
to protect the amount of the te: ch- 
ers. own deposits in the event of 
early death when either a life an- 
nuity or joint survivorship plan is 
elected. 

6. There is no Federal tax on 
OASI payments. Survivorship bene- 
fits are available to minor children 
and dependent parents. Retirement 
benefits are payable to dependent 
husbands as well as to wives. 

7. The new plan will have a sim- 
ple formula that any teacher can 
readily understand. He can predict 
what his monthly income will be at 
retirement by determining what his 
total deposits with interest will prob- 
ably amount to and adding OASI. 

8. Except for minimum guaran- 
tees, even the Commission’s plan is 
one of supplementation—not integra- 
tion. Our amendments would make 
the whole system one of supplemen- 
tation. Either plan could be im- 
proved without affecting the other. 

9. Many older teachers would im- 
mediately have full OASI coverage 
with only small back payments made 
from our present retirement fund de- 
posits. Teachers who wish to in- 
crease their deposits voluntarily may 
continue to deposit more than the 
required 414%. While new costs will 
increase teachers’ total payments on 
the first $4,200 from 6 to 634% now. 
all over $4,200 will require only 
41% instead of 6%. 

10. Teachers will be able to plan 
for retirement without fear and with 
confidence that both State and Fed- 
eral funds will assure a decent stand- 
ard of living. 
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What the PRESS Thinks 
About EDUCATION 


These reprints reveal some edito- 
rial pinion on educational problems. 
The: may reflect your beliefs or they 
may be in direct opposition to your 
opin on. In either case to read them 
is to learn what others think of edu- 
cation. The free press is the bulwark 
of democracy. 








Why Schools Must Have 
Some State Aid 


Wisconsin people are being told 
repeatedly that public schools are 
going to have to have more state aid. 
And the added aid will have to run 
into many millions if present stand- 
ards, none too high are to be main- 
tained. We should be improving 
them. 

Spokesmen for our public school 
system, from the state superinten- 
dent to the classroom teachers, and 
including many interested laymen 
who are keenly aware of the prob- 
lem, keep echoing the call for more 
state aid. They know better than 
some of us how many communities 
have reached the point where they 
cannot be expected to meet all added 
school needs thru local taxation. 

Other communities are very near 
the limit of all they can reasonably 
be expected to do. 

The argument is advanced that 
because state aids in Wisconsin meet 
only 13% of public school operating 
costs, and the average for all states 
is around 40%, ours must be too low. 
Those comparative figures are al- 
most meaningless, for they do not 
take into account shared taxes, or 
aids for other purposes, which may 
make more local property tax re- 
sources available for schools. 

The valid arguments for greatly 
increased state aids are many, how- 
ever. Wisconsin collectively has the 
means to provide first class public 
schools thruout the state, but not 
every community can or will do it 
without encouragement, incentive 
and help according to need. State 
aid should provide all three. 

The Wisconsin Education Associ- 
ation, in its convention here last 
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week, proposed a state aid scale 
which would do just that. The prin- 
ciple is right, whether the exact 
amounts proposed for each kind of 
school district are proper—or even 
attainable. 

In our concern about the increased 
quantity of public schooling needed 
in Wisconsin, and sharing the finan- 
cial costs fairly, we must not lose 
sight of the necessity of quality and 
breadth of schooling.—Milwaukee 
Journal, Nov. 5, 1956. 


Education’s Widening Role 


American Education Week, which 
began Sunday, has more significance 
lately to the average citizen because 
he is being alerted thru his pocket- 
book to the role of the public school. 

Still trying to catch up to the 
World War II lag in school con- 
struction and the postwar boom in 
babies, school boards are consist- 
ently faced with the thankless task 
of explaining to the public (and 
more specifically the taxpayer) why 
there is apparently no end to the 
expansion program. 

Ironically enough, some of the 
most vociferous objectors are the 
ones with the most children coming 
into the school systems. 

But bricks and glass alone do not 
make for good education. 

Just as there is a lag and too often 
a compromise in school construc- 
tion, there is a lag and too often a 
compromise in the quality of educa- 
tion offered. 

States with high standards for 
teacher training are not short of 
teachers. States which have lowered 
the standards lose the good teachers 
to other areas. The end victim is to- 
morrow’s America. 

American Education Week might 
be a good time for all citizens to in- 
spect more closely their school sys- 
tems. 

Many will be amazed, incident- 
ally, at the tremendous job some 
teachers and principals are doing in 
nerve-tense times, often at salaries 
far below that they could get in in- 
dustry or business. 


Many, too, might reflect over the 
chores of the real unsung hero of 
public education—the school board 
member. He devotes hours of work 
and thought, often without compen- 
sation, and with an almost superhu- 
man ability to take abuse. 

It is a good week for all to get to- 
gether and better understand the in- 
creasing problems of education. 
These problems will become still 
more complex in an age of electron- 
ics, supersonics and competitive bid- 
ding for talent. 

Visit your school. And keep that 
interest alive the year around.— 
Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, 
Now. 13, 1956. 


The Teaching Problem 

When Carl Kleyensteuber, former 
principal of Delavan High School 
and now head of secondary educa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin— 
Milwaukee spoke before the Rotary 
Club here last week he gave adult 
Delavanites an insight into the prob- 
lems of our students who intend to 
follow the teaching profession. 
While the major political parties are 
arguing about which one killed fed- 
eral aid to schools, citizens would do 
well to do some real thinking about 
the teacher shortage and how to 
better the lots of the ones we have. 

Mr. K———as he was known when 
he presided over the destinies of 
Delavan High did not involve him- 
self into any controversial aspects of 
the teaching problems. He merely 
told just how the potential teachers 
get their education and training and 
how they go about locating them- 
selves in their profession. 

It is claimed that our teachers are 
underpaid. There is a difference of 
opinion here just as there is in every 
other classification of American life. 
There are few who think they are 
receiving the recompense _ they 
should be receiving. But paying 
teachers is only part of the problem. 
Recently a New York State Citizens 
Committee for the Public Schools 
made a study and survey of some 
200 towns. 

The survey disclosed that about 
half the parents interviewed did not 
have a great deal of respect for the 
teachers’ knowledge of what they 
taught. Only about a quarter of the 
parents contacted had any particular 
admiration for teachers and only a 
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fifth would care to have their chil- 
dren become teachers. And even 
more astonishing, in half the towns 
it was learned that teachers are very 
rarely included in social events or 
are asked into their pupils’ homes. 

It is hard to agree with this find- 
ing. Teachers cannot be such a sorry 
group as is indicated. And it is not 
surprising that in light of such re- 
ports so few young people want to 
be teachers whether or not the pay 
is good. Too much stress in our 
American life is placed on business 
careers and economic success. But 
this cannot be obtained without a 
real educational foundation. In dec- 
ades past the school teacher was one 
of the sound foundation stones of 
our national life. It would be well if 
the nation again restores her to that 
eminence.—Delavan Enterprise, 
Oct. 31, 1956. 


Money Not Everything But 
Teachers Need It to Live 


By George E. Sokolsky (Reprinted from 
the Appleton Post-Crescent, Nov. 14, 
1956, and by special permission from the 
King Features Syndicate.) 


It is difficult to understand why 
our colleges and universities should 
expect to be able to employ compe- 
tent men and women to teach the 
youth of this country on inadequate 
pay. The average annual pay for fac- 
ulty members in the United States, 
according to the National Education 
Association, is $5,243, which is about 
$100.82 a week and that is not take- 
home pay. This average includes the 
highest salaries, so that there must 
be many who have a take-home pay 
of under $80 a week. 

To get this salary, most of these 
men and women have put in at least 
five years of study after high school, 
and most have Ph.D.’s which means 
more years of work. The average 
pay for a college president, whose 
functions, apart from scholarship, 
are not unlike those of a corporation 
president or a high echelon public 
official, is $11,314 a year. There may 
be additional compensations such as 
a beautiful but for some reason usu- 
ally badly-heated house, an automo- 
bile and the fringe benefit of a pen- 
sion. 

Money, of course, isn't everything, 
but teachers marry and have chil- 
dren and are expected to read lots 
of books and magazines and to be 
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specialists in difficult subjects. It is 
not to be wondered at that so many 
of them are dissatisfied. A man who 
knows how to make an H-bomb can- 
not earn a decent living at his trade, 
to say nothing about earning as 
much as a funny-face that appears 
on television to advertise a_ hair 
spray or the tip of a cigaret—one that 
will not give you cancer of the lungs 
if you smoke two packs a day for 
20 years. 

The trouble with college educa- 
tion in the United States is that too 
much money goes into buildings and 
too little is left for brains. After all, 
a learned man can inspire youth in 
a tent or sitting on the stump of a 
tree, or in a little red schoolhouse. 
Some students measure the worth of 
a college by its country-club atmos- 
phere, which is not good enough for 
an education. 

I was talking to a girl recently 
who said that she had majored in 
economics; so I thought we might 
have a discussion on the difference 
between classical economics and the 
stuff which the Keynesians teach to 
our young. Poor thing! She only got 
a good grade in that course and of 
Ricardo she apparently knew almost 
nothing except that he and Adam 
Smith were old fogies. I wanted to 
ask her if she thought that they had 
voted for Herbert Hoover, but for- 
bore. 

Good grades apparently are unre- 


lated to thinking in some of these 
places where the professor worries 
how he is going to pay for baby’s 
shoes, the price of which constantly 
goes up despite the fact that the 
aforesaid professor teaches econom- 
ics in a school of business. 

When there is so much shouting 
about the training of scientists and 
engineers, there ought to be a little 
interest in who is going to do the 


.training, not only of those who ce- 


vote themselves to the polytech- 
nicum, but also those who are of the 
university, which is a place for an 
access to universal knowledge. 

Surely the underpaid will be con- 
scious of their financial disabilit:es 
and if they are entrusted to tea h 
philosophy or the social sciencvs, 
they are likely to feel that they have 
been proletarianized. 

When the average pay for deans 
of women, the moral guides for your 
daughters, is $5,200, but for press 
agents, euphemistically called direc- 
tors of public relations, is $6,000 a 
year, there is something wrong with 
the wage scale and the sense of 
proportion. 

A press agent may be a good guy 
and he may be able to get the col- 
lege president's name in the papers. 
with a picture yet, but is he really 
worth more than a head librarian? 

It is not that money alone counts; 
it is that money is needed to live in 
this world. 





An Admiral Pleads for Education 


EVOLUTION in the Navy” 
was the specific title of Edward 
R. Murrow’s telecast, “See It Now” 
on CBS, November 19, 1956. A part 
of the program featured the story of 
the development of the nuclear pow- 
ered submarine, the Nautilus. Fol- 
lowing the dramatic telecasting of 
the operation of the Nautilus, Mur- 
row introduced Admiral Hyman 
Rickover who as an obscure Captain 
“fought a war against lethargy and 
barnacled tradition to get the Nau- 
tilus onto the drawing board and 
into operation. He was finally made 
a Rear Admiral by Presidential and 
Editor’s Note: The Journal is grateful 
to Edward R. Murrow for his permission 
to publish these excerpts from his pro- 
gram, “See It Now,” on CBS. 


Congressional] action after two Navy 


selection boards passed him over. 


Today, he wears two hats, one For 
the Navy and one as Chief of the 
Naval Reactors Branch for the 
Atomic Energy Commission.” 

After discussing our dangerously 
extravagant use of natural resources 
and the time lag between basic in- 
vention or discovery and its actual 
operation, Murrow put this ques- 
tion: “In this complex world—in- 
creasingly complex, are we training 
enough scientists and engineers to 
do the job?” 

It was then that Admiral Rickover 
launched into his constructive criti- 
cism of the schoois and his plea for 
the support of the teaching profes- 
sion. 
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Admiral Rickover: “No, we are 
not training enough. As you well 
know, and it’s been brought out, 
over the last few years that only 
hali of our high school graduates 
who are capable of going on to col- 
lege actually do go on, and even of 
those half only a small part graduate 
from: college. I think the difficulty is 
not only the fact that we are not 
trai1ing enough but also the caliber 
of our training. If we believe in 
treating our teachers as second rate 
citivens with low salaries, we'll get 
that type of teacher. If we want 
goo teachers we'll have to treat 
then as professional people and re- 
quire them to conform to profes- 
sional standards. We must begin to 
look on education as a serious busi- 
ness and not as a convenient place 
to relegate the children during the 
daytime when the father or mother 
are both working.” 

Murrow: “Well then, we’re in fact 
lagging behind the Russians in the 
production of engineers and _ scien- 
tists?” 

Rickover: “Definitely so. It is well 


known, of course, that they are grad- 
uating almost twice as many people 
in engineering and in the sciences 
as we are. For example, a recent 
visitor to the University of Moscow 
reported that there are more people 
studying astronomy in the Univer- 
sity of Moscow than are studying 
astronomy in all schools in the 
United States. Now, the Russians are 
out to gain the scientific and engi- 
neering leadership in the world. 
They have been doing this in a 
planned way for the last 30 years. 
They are devoting about 8% of their 
national income to education. I be- 
lieve we devote somewhere about 
3%, and this is a rather strange situa- 
tion where a country that prides it- 
self on having a standard of living 
three times as high as that of the 
Russians cannot afford to spend the 
same percentage of its income on ed- 
ucation. It’s generally true that peo- 
ple get what they want. If we think 
that entertainment and_ television, 
with all due respect to you, Mr. 
Murrow, and movies and dances are 
more important for the children than 


education—if we think that wall- 
paper hanging and tap dancing and 
baton twirling contests, paid for at 
public expense, are more important 
than to train the minds, this is what 
we're going to get. 

“I believe that education is the 
most important problem that faces 
us today. It is even more important 
than atomic power or the Navy be- 
cause if our people aren't properly 
educated in accordance with the ter- 
rific requirements of this rapidly 
spiraling scientific and industrial ci- 
vilization, we are bound to go down. 
The Russians, apparently, have rec- 
ognized this. . . 

“In times past, the entire military 
strength of the nation depended on 
its military. Now the military is 
merely a cutting edge of the sword. 
The heft of the sword is constituted 
by our social institutions, by our 
schools, by our agriculture, by our 
industry, and by everything else that 
goes to make up the nation, and all 
of these working together constitute 
the military stren«th of the country 
—not only the m/Htary.” 





Teachers Aid in Planning 


New High School Building 


HERE is no easy formula when 

it comes to planning a new 
school building, but two vital ingre- 
dients were combined when Wauke- 
sha planned its new high school. The 
ingredients—cooperation and visuali- 
zation. 

Supt. R. G. Hein appointed, 
among other groups, a “classroom 
committee” composed of teachers 
who would contribute suggestions 
from firsthand experience. Their 
function was to represent the faculty 
in working with the administration 
and architect to formulate plans per- 
taining to classroom size, furnishings 
and appointments. 

In their deliberations, the group 
found it difficult to visualize accu- 
rately dimensions, placement and 
quantities of furniture, chalkboard, 
tackboard, and similar items. To 
solve the problem, they constructed, 
with the help of the industrial arts 
department, detailed scale models of 
the classroom sizes under considera 
tion, 
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The consensus is one of hearty ap- 
proval of these two elements of 
building planning. Faculty interest 
was stimulated while vital ideas 


were contributed to the ultimate 
building design. Facility in visuali- 
zation was a primary benefit from 
the model, but further values were 
derived by exhibiting the replica 
both in school and at downtown 
vantage points. 

Both the model and the planning 
contribution of the committee are 
tangible proof of the often untapped 
resource of true staff cooperation. 


Studying one phase cf their model illustrating a proposed classroom plan are members of the 
Waukesha High School staff. From left to right are Clarice Kline, Jean Williams, Roger Sohr, 


Florence Trakel and Robert Wheeler. 
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programs operate in other high schools. If you are Film for showing to Students areas” 


already conducting such a program, the Army hopes or School Community Groups 


ou are taking advantage of its wide variety of infor- | 
y tis y Prepare Through Education (16-minute film Lew 


mational literature available to you. Ranging from which portrays problems of high school youths Hig| 
this literature should prove an invaluable aid in your by their counselors) may be obtained free of ant St: 
military counseling. charge by contacting your nearest Army Re- tion ar 

cruiting Station or by writing to: Centra 
To obtain your copies of these booklets, telephone Colleg 
your local Army Recruiting Station or else clip and THE ADJUTANT GENERAL iat 

; ; : E DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY pons 

mail the coupon below. In doing so, you will be help- : cenneenaeds Be, ts ©. estan 


ing both your students and your country. : ain: SD ~— 
es a a 


Lea 

pose ====- FILL CUT COUPON =<<=====-=-==== cial a 
TM 57-3 panied 

{ THE ADJUTANT GENERAL Michio 
t Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. ‘ ichig 
Attn: AGSN-P t ic - 

1€3 


Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can get additional booklets take a’ 
for my students by writing to the above address or from my local Aimy Recruiting Station. ein 


Military Guidance in Secondary Schools CJ This ...1s How It Is teachir 
(A military guidance manual for principals, (Student booklet describing Address at Arm 
teachers and counselors) Army life) ing th 


: 
i 
r [_] Helping Youth Face the Facts of Military Life [~] Reserved For You tion. 1 
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Army Occupations and You It’s Your Decision 

(Teacher reference booklet on military (Student booklet describing ways 
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Elem. School Principals 
Will Hold Convention in 
Cincinnati, March 24—27 


CINCINNATI-—The Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the National 
Education Association will hold its 1957 
annual meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, Mar. 
24-27. “Improving Educational Opportuni- 
ties for Children” is the theme of the 
meeting and will be developed thru clinic 
sections dealing with specific content areas 
of the curriculum and related topics, gen- 
eral sessions highlighting a number of na- 
tionally-known speakers and _ specialists, 
panel discussions, and a series of small 
assemblies featuring current educational 
problems and trends. 

William G. Carr, NEA executive secre- 
tary, will deliver the keynote address at 
the opening general session, Sunday after- 
noon, Mar. 24. Speakers for succeeding 
general sessions include Andrew J. Holt, 
vice-president, University of Tennessee, 
Nashville; LeLand Jacobs, professor of ed- 
ucation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; and John Furbay, 
director of Air World Education, Trans 
World Airlines. 

Nineteen major areas covering a wide 
variety of topics have been sub-divided 
into about 75 clinic sections to develop the 
conference theme. 

Additional features of the DESP con- 
ference include a pageant commemorating 
the Centennial of the NEA. A cast of over 
200 teachers and principals from the Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools and surrounding 
areas will take part in the production. 


Lewis Appointed to Visit 
High Schools in Europe 


MADISON—Russell F. Lewis, first assist- 
ant State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and Wisconsin chairman of the North 
Central Association of High Schools and 
Colleges, has been selected by the U. S. 
Defense Department as one of two repre- 
sentatives of the Association to go to 
Verona, Italy, and Mannheim and Berlin, 
Germany, to visit Dependent High Schools 
at U. S. Army bases. 

Leaving the United States by commer- 
cial airline on Jan. 28, Lewis was accom- 
panied by Lester Anderson, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., chairman of 
the Association in Michigan. 

Their specific assignment which will 
take about 20 days will be to study the 
curriculum, the facilities and quality of 
teaching in the Dependent High Schools 
at Army bases for the purpose of accredit- 
ing them by the North Central Associa- 
tion. These schools for the children of 
Army and Foreign Service personnel sta- 
tioned abroad are provided by the U. S. 
Government and_ staffed by American 
teachers. Already 35 high schools estab- 
lished at Army bases thruout the world 
have been approved by the Association. 
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Governor Thomson Stresses Education 
Needs Before Wisconsin Legislature 





Have You Made that AASA 
Breakfast Reservation? 


If you are going to the AASA Conven- 
tion at Atlantic City, Feb. 15-20, you will 
be missing an interesting session of Bad- 
gers if you don’t make that reservation 
for and attend our annual breakfast on 
Tuesday, Feb. 19, at 7:30 A.M. in the 
Belvedere Room at the Traymore Hotel. 
The general program on that morning will 
not begin until 10:00 A.M., giving us 
ample opportunity for breakfast and fun. 
Not only do we have most of the Wiscon- 
sin representatives at the convention at- 
tending, but we frequently have a number 
of our out-of-state friends join us. Please 
send your reservation immediately to the 
WEA Executive Secretary, 404 Insurance 
Building, Madison 3. You may be sure it 
is no fun to make reservations for 50 and 
have 100 appear. 





UW Offers New Plan for 
Summer School Sessions 
MADISON — In answer to widespread 


requests from school teachers, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin will experiment the sum- 
mer of 1957 with two new four-week sum- 
mer sessions at Madison, L. H. Adolfson, 
Summer Sessions director, announced 
recently. 

The short sessions will run simultane- 
ously with the regular eight-week general 
session, the first from July 1 to July 26, 
the second from July 29 to Aug. 23. Thirty- 
five concentrated credit courses will be 
offered in the fields of agriculture, art and 
art education, commerce, economics, edu- 
cation, English, French, home economics, 
journalism, physical education, social stud- 
ies, Spanish and speech. 

“We are experimenting with this new 
pattern in order to serve better those teach- 
ers and other professional people who can- 
not devote more than a month to summer 
study,” Dr. Adolfson said. “The work will 
be in every respect equal to our regular 
course offerings,” he said. 

The 1957 University of Wisconsin Sum- 
mer Sessions will also include a three-week 
session in agriculture and home economics, 
a two-week music session, four special en- 
gineering sessions, a 10-week Law School 
session and a six-week general session at 
the University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee. 

Running concurrently with these credit 
sessions will be 25 non-credit conferences, 
clinics, and institutes. 

Full information on the 1957 University 
of Wisconsin Summer Sessions may be had 
by writing UW Summer Sessions, Madison 


6, Wis. 


MADISON —“Wisconsin’s people are 
Wisconsin’s greatest resource,” declared 
Gov. Vernon W. Thomson in his first mes- 
sage to the joint session of the Wisconsin 
Legislature, delivered in person on Jan. 9. 

“How we cultivate 
this most precious 
asset, how we nur- 
ture and develop it 
will determine our 
very destiny,’ he 
continued. 
Recognizing the 
importance of our 
educational system 
to the state and the 
long-established pol- 
icy of state support 
to equalize, to some 
extent, educational opportunity, the Gov- 
ernor reminded the Legislature that “the 
property tax as a major source of revenue 
is virtually saturated.” 

Altho expressing a belief that opportu- 
nity exists within the framework of the 
present state support laws to assist local 
districts, he urged that an “appraisal of our 
support position should be geared io pro- 
vide a strong and stable source of funds 
in greater proportions than is now pro- 
vided.” He assured the Legislature that he 
would spell out later in greater detail his 
recommendations for meeting current and 
future educational responsibilities. 

In the area of retirement legislation, the 
Governor acknowledged “serious. deficien- 
cies in the ability of these plans (retire- 
ment) to provide for the minimum needs 
of the pensioner.” He told the Legislature 
that a special commission on the Study of 
Retirement Systems would soon make its 
final report and urged that consideration 
be given to the recommendations. 

In support of a more adequate public 
school program, the Governor said: 

“Perhaps of paramount importance this 
legislative session is the matter of public 
school education. It is my conviction that 
the state government of Wisconsin must 
reappraise its relative position in the mat- 
ter of educational support. It must be done 
under the light of present conditions and 
with an understanding of what is likely 
to obtain in the future. 

“It must be done with the knowledge 
that Wisconsin’s people are Wisconsin’s 
greatest resource. How we cultivate this 
most precious asset, how we nurture and 
develop it will determine our very destiny. 

“Our responsibilities in the field of ele- 
mentary and secondary education have 
been accepted since the adoption of our 
state constitution over a hundred years ago. 
Included in this responsibility is a financial 
obligation of the state to share some of the 
cost in school districts providing an edu- 
cational offering and exerting at least a 

(Continued on Page 30) 





























’ Pearl A. anamaker rmer state su- 
NAWDC Announces Nat'l. Pearl A. Wanamaker, former state su- Career Status Urged for = 
r perintendent of public instruction for the a te 
San Francisco Conference State of Washington, will discuss “The Education Commissioner 
— ee a ae ee Fabulous Future;” Sarah Gibson Blanding, ts hat : : 
SAN FRANCISCO-- The National Asso- president of Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, : W ASHINGTON, D. C.—The Advisory 
ciation of Women Deans and Counselors ‘]. ¥.. will collins “The Shea's Cileen:” Committee of National Organizations, a 
Seantetenig of the pane eto ae As- and Eli Ginzberg, director of staff studies, — of 23 fae pgne to magnon and 
— we irene i —_ _ = National Manpower Council, New York, oe cg a eet a pee 
for its annua convention in San F rancisco, will presert “Women in the Manpower lution to Secretary Marion Fo som, of the 
Mar. 28-Apr. 1, will be “Education and Pictere.” Department of Health, Education and 
Freedom—a Dynamic Relationship.” The : Welfare, urging appropriate legislation to 
theme was chosen as a salute to the NEA provide career status for the post of U. S. 
Centennial, reports Barbara Catton, UW Gets Ford Grant for Commissioner of Education. 
NAWDC executive secretary. ° The Advisory Committee, formed lest 
Approximately 600 women deans, prin- Study of Philanthropy year following the White House Confer- DIST 
cipals, guidance and personnel directors MADISON — The Ford Foundation has ence on Education, requested the chanze Vir 
from high schools, colleges and universities | made a grant of $100,000 to the University in order to remove the post of Educatis ids 
in all parts of the nation are expected io of Wisconsin for studies in the history of | Commissioner from the realm of politic Nel 
take part in meetings in the Fairmont and American philanthropy. The grant was ac- appointments. It wants the chief nation el 
Mark Hopkins hotels. cepted on Jan. 12 by the UW Board of — school officer appointed to a term of “fi Cor 
Heading the list of general session Regents. to seven years,” thus placing him on a p: 
speakers is NAWDC President M. Eunice a oe, ee ae are with such Federal posts as the U. S. Si —_— 
nities College nicl 8 et period of approximately five years under yor ap a a" ia alle 2 
oe aoe ae ce i ieee —— the direction of Merle Curti, Frederick = * roe! er pape sit ve ig F lit 
will speak on “The Professional Organiza- Jackson Turner Professor of American  @Ppointments would no longer be subje: Flo 
tion—Its Function in Vitalizing Education. History to changes in administration, the Advisor y 
Other speakers include: Clark Kerr, chan- ; é Committee points out that it would give 
cellor of the University of California, Dr. Curti, whose specialty is American incumbents time in office to develop the:r DIST! 
Berkeley, who will discuss “The Student intellectual history, has long been inter- programs. Cla 
end His Total Environment.” ested in the history of American philan- The second part of the Committee’s rec- Dor 
Esther Lloyd-Jones, professor of educa-  thropy. Last winter he was chairman of | ommendation calls for the HEW to sup- Mat 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- a special conference held in Princeton, port a substantial pay boost for the Edu- Jacl 
sity, New York, has chosen as her subject N. J., to discuss problems involved in cation Commissioner. One suggestion ‘s ‘Alb 
“Serendipity and the Deans.” J. E. Wallace research investigation in this field. The — that the salary shall be $20,000 a year. 
Sterling, president, Stanford University, Ford grant will enable Curti and those For several years leading educational 
Stanford, Calif., will speak on the subject, | working with him to continue and expand — groups have worked to improve the statuis 
“Fit to be Free.” work in this area. of the U. S. Office of Education. 
March 11, 1957, is the deadline for entries 
e e 9 
in The Milwaukee Journal’s 
Calendar C titi 
Last year more than 1,500 Wisconsin student 
artists entered paintings in The Milwaukee reROn 
Journal Student Art Calendar Competition. 
More than 700 of these paintings were 
placed on exhibit at The Journal Gallery for t 
17 days and were viewed by 3,000 people. 
This year again there will be 86 awards 
including six $100 U. S. Savings Bonds, 30 
Honorable Mention Silver Palettes and 50 
Merit Bronze Palette Awards. Ree six pic- 
tures awarded a first prize will be reproduced M 
in The Journal Calendar in full color, the weve Pasette 
30 Honorable Mention pictures will be repro- 
duced in black and white. MS, hese Ral 
Wisconsin schools will find the competi- MERIT AWARD! 
tion an excellent art class project for it points ae pee — 
talented young artists toward a specific goal 
ES AD ES AE with every opportunity to exercise creative 
= 1130 M1516 imagination and win state-wide recognition 
| a n=B for their work. 
If your school has not received entry 
blanks or if you need an additional supply, 
write or call... 
® Milwaukee Journal 
The Milwaukee Journal Bronze Palette 
333 W. State St., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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The district nominees for WEA 





: delegates to the NEA conven- 
Nominees jor tion at Philadelphia, June 30- 


NEA Convention Delegates 


July 5, appear on this page. 


WEA members of each district 
may vote for two of the 


as ees ov persons nominated from their 
\firs. Frances Coffman, Eau Claire Winston Brown, Waukesha : ; ’ o 
idwin B. Corrigan, Glidden Ralph Eggert, West Bend respective districts. Write 
Nels Erickson, St. Croix Falls i f | 
!Ilsworth K. Gaulke, Lac du Flambeau : : the names of two on the 
Cordon Wollum, Eau Claire DISTRICT V —— ; : 
C. M. Barnard, Portage district ballot in which you 
‘i Irene Hoyt, Janesville a 
DISTRICT I Dorothy Rule, Madison reside. Adhere to district 
Flita Luedke, Plymouth 


Floyd J. Miller, Oshkosh boundary in voting. Consult 


DISTRICT VI 
" Esther Blom, Shorewood map. 
DISTRICT Hi Harold Isleb, Milwaukee 
Clark G. Anderson, Alma Center Lloyd Thomas, Milwaukee 
Den &. Fiat, La Coons Esther Wolfgram, Milwaukee Cut off the entire ballot strip 
Matt Knedle, Wisconsin Rapids 
Jack Mercier, Wausau ; | and send it to the WEA 
Albert Moldenhauer, Stevens Point 
Executive Secretary, 


‘ 404 Insurance Building, 
of Q 
L, Madison 3, Wisconsin, so that 


pare he will receive it not later 
ASHLAND 
Ino than March 12, twelve 


o clock noon. 





SAWYER 


OIls 











The WEA Executive Com- 


mittee in December authorized 














payment to delegates of first- 


TAYLOR 








class roundtrip railroad fare 
from their homes in Wisconsin 
to Philadelphia and $90 for 


living expenses. 


Cau CLAIRE 














DISTRIC 
pug 


MONAOF 


otis: Ballot is on reverse side of 


this statement. 





Be Sure that the Delegates 


en for Whom You Are Voting Are 


DISTRICT one a 
LT Nominees in Your District. 


GREEN =—sROCK. 








|__| 
ILA FAYETTE 

















Be Sure to Cut Off This 
Entire Ballot 
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Vote For 2 In 
Your District | 








DISTRICT I 


BLDG., 


THE 


TO 


OT 


THIS LINE. 


ON 


UT 








Note: Remember that only the ballots 
which are received in the office of the 
WEA Executive Secretary, 404 Insurance 
Building, Madison 3, by March 12, 12 
o'clock Noon are counted. That date IS 
the deadline. 
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SEND THE ENTIRE BALL 


School Bus Drivers Make 
Good ’56 Safety Record 


MADISON-—Wisconsin school buses 
traveled almost 32 million miles last year 
carrying their precious cargo of 150,000 
pupils. There were no fatal accidents. 

The familiar yellow Wisconsin school 
bus provides the safest means of getting 
a child to school. It beats walking, bicycles, 
or the family car. 

“School bus transportation is probably 


the safest motor vehicle travel in Wiscon- 


sin,’ says T. A. Sorenson, supervisor of 
transportation in the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

Statistics seem to prove him right. Not 
since Oct. 1952, has there been a fatal 
accident involving a school bus passenger. 
This death-free record stretches’ over 115 
million miles of travel and involves more 
than 500,000 children passengers. 

In fair and foul weather, on good and 
bad roads the buses travel. Their record 
is a credit to their drivers, school admin- 
istrators and Wisconsin motorists who stop 
when the lights begin flashing their red 
warning. 

From Wisconsin’s Motor Vehicle De- 
partment comes praise for the school buses 
but also a note of warning. 

“There has been fine progress in Wis- 
consin school bus transportation,” says 
R. C. Salisbury, director of highway safety 
promotion. “But no one should relax, think- 
ing the job is done. School bus operators 
need continually better training, laws need 
clarification and the motorist needs to stay 
constantly alert for the stopped bus, in his 
lane or in the other Jane.” 

A bus’s flashing lights and an automo- 
bile’s brakes are operated by human be- 
ings, Director Salisbury points out. And 
human beings make mistakes as the high- 
way safety division well knows, since it 


records 20,000 accident injuries annually.: 


At stake in Wisconsin school buses are 
150,000 lives—each one too important to 
lose. The death-free record must continue, 
unbroken. 


Science Teachers Offer 
New Student Publication 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—The National 


Science Teachers Association, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Associa- 
tion, has announced a new student pub- 
lication entitled, “Tomorrow's Scientists.” 
It is designed to bring to junior and senior 
high school students such features as re- 
cent advances in the scientific fields, in- 
formation concerning science activities for 
students, information concerning activities 
for students, career and guidance material, 
student-written reports of projects which 
show a high level achievement, a science 
quiz and announcements of new. science 
books. 

The subscription rate of the publication 
to be issued six times during the school 
year, 1956-57, is 50 cents per subscrip- 
tion for six issues with a minimum of five 
copies ($2.50) to any one address. The 
NSTA is located at 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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INSTITUTE Mal 
given 
For Secondary School Teachers . . 
of Science and Mathematics the V 
in Mi 
Sponsored by the ter Ke 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO = * 
and veried 
afraid 
The National Science Foundatior: ing th 
sions, 
PURPOSE: rate W 
he 
To improve the quality of scienc eis 
teaching by providing opportunity for 5( 
selected secondary teachers (grades 9-- 
12) to increase their knowledge in th: ihe 
science fields. Special science course cation 
will be offered. all edt 
ty 
STIPENDS: given 
$3,000 each, plus allowances for de driver 
pendents, travel, tuition and books. classro 
2S 
Applications must be received by cation 
March 1, 1957 cation 
For information and application forms write: a 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM E. BRIGGS oe 
Program Director, Mathematics Department = h ; 
suc 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO dents. 
BOULDER, COLORADO AT 
and tl 
SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 
FOR TEACHERS 
Over 700 employers, listing thou- 
sands of summer jobs, invite 
teachers to apply for summer work 
JOBS AVAILABLE FROM 
COAST TO COAST 
in 
Resort Hotels, Ranches, Summer 
Camps, Businesses, Industries, 
Transportation Companies, Res- 
taurants, Summer Resorts, Na- 
tional Parks and many others 
Listed in the a// new 1957 
(sixth) edition of the 
SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 
DIRECTORY . 
New with the 1957 edition: 
Employers list specific jobs 
to be filled 
Make Your Vacation Pay 
For Itself 
Send $2.00 for the all new 1957 
Summer Employment Directory 
5 to: 
National Directory Service 
Box 65—Winton Place Station 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
February 1957 WISSD 








Wisconsin Traffic Safety Conference Urges 
Opportunity for Driver Education for Youth 


MILWAUKEE-That all youth should be 


given the opportunity of taking a complete 
driver education course was the concensus 
of the 900 representatives who attended 
the Wisconsin Traffic Safety Conference 
in Milwaukee on Dec. 5. Governor Wal- 
ter Kohler, the keynote speaker, appealed 
for specific plans to combat the “massacre 
on our highways,” and to correct the per- 
verted attitude of drivers who are “more 
afraid of losing their licenses than of los- 
ing their lives.” Following the general ses- 
sions, the delegates assembled in five sepa- 
rat’ workshops to discuss different phases 
of ‘he traffic safety problem. 


Interest to Educators 

‘yhe recommendations of the safety edu- 
cation workshop of particular interest to 
all educators are: 

|. All high school students should be 
given the opportunity of taking a complete 
driver education course, embracing both 
classroom and behind-the-wheel phases. 

2. Schools of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation should offer complete driver edu- 
cation programs. 

3. Refresher driver education courses 
should be made available to residents in 
all Wisconsin communities as the need for 
such courses is determined by local resi- 
dents. 

4, The Department of Public Instruction 
and the Board of Vocational and Adult 


Education should provide leadership in 
promoting these recommendations. 

5. The Safety Division of the Wiscon- 
sin Motor Vehicle Department should ini- 
tiate legislation to change Wisconsin stat- 
utes authorizing traffic violators’ schools. 

The panel of consultants developing 
the program included representatives from 
several agencies. They were: Russell F. 
Lewis, first assistant superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, as chairman; Dean Frey, 
Western Division, American Automobile 
Association; John McDowell, Central High 
School, Madison; Warren H. Southworth, 
University of Wisconsin; George Silver- 
wood, principal, Howe School, Green Bay; 
Randall Swanson, Farm Safety, University 
of Wisconsin; Vernon Swenson, State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Education; 
Lloyd Johanson, Racine Public Schools; 
Larry Teich, Western Division, AAA; and 
Charles Vau Dell, Wisconsin Optometric 
Association. 


Sponsoring Groups 

Other workshops on safety organization, 
safety engineering, law enforcement and 
self-evaluation outlined proposals to im- 
prove highway safety. 

The conference was sponsored by the 
Safety Division of the State Motor Vehicle 
Department. Cooperating agencies were 
the National Safety Council, the North- 
western University Traffic Institute, the 


Wisconsin Council of Safety and the Wis- 
consin Roadbuilders Association. 

Warren H. Southworth of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and H. C. Weinlick, 
WEA executive secretary, represented the 
WEA at the Conference. 


National School Board 
Members Meet, Feb. 14-16 


NEW YORK—The National School 
Boards Association will hold its 17th an- 
nual convention Feb. 14-16, at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel in Atlantic City, 
N. J. The Association, thru its members, 
represents local school boards thruout the 
United States who are responsible for more 
than 30 million students in public schools. 

Over 2,000 school board members, 
school administrators and guests will at- 
tend the three-day meeting which has as 
its underlying theme, “School Boards Build 
for the Future.” 

Delegates at the general sessions will 
discuss such topics as Federal aid to ed- 
ucation, integration in public schools, what 
a teacher’s qualifications to teach should 
be, on what basis teachers should be pro- 
moted, and other current vital issues in 
public education. 

At the grass roots level, school boards 
are the legally responsible governing bodies 
of America’s public schools, and are 
charged with solving the critical day-to- 
day problems of education. The NSBA, as 
the national voice of school boards, is, 
therefore, the key organization in public 
education today. 
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activities . 


age for each grade. 





A program that stresses understanding of arithmetic . . . 
ing ... ties in number ideas with everyday problems . . 
. encourages the pupil to think for himself . 
each grade, Teacher’s Manuals for Grades 7 and 8, and Teacher’s Edition for Primer, Book 1, 
and Book 2, showing pupil’s page in full size and color. 


ENRICHMENT PROGRAM FOR ARITHMETIC 


Gor Understanding in Arithmetic... 
THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


For Grades 1 through 8 

develops and clarifies number think- 
. provides abundant drill and practice 
complete with Workbooks for 


For Grades 3 through 6 


Thirty-two colorful, 16-page booklets (8 booklets for each grade) covering a wide range of 
materials—number tricks, puzzles, number and word games, brain teasers, historical stories, 
short cuts, number problems integrated with science and sccial studies, etc. These booklets are 
designed to broaden the pupil’s experience with numbers and make his study of arithmetic 
richer, more interesting, more dynamic. Sold only by the package, 8 different books per pack- 


EVANSTON 
ILLINOIS 
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University Experimenting 
In Teaching Math by TV 
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MADISON — On Jan. 10, Sara Rhue, WA 
arithmetic specialist of the UW School of House 
Education, began a new television series three 
of programs in mathematics for elementary fecis 0 
classrooms based on the highly effective school: 

%™ experimental series of eight telecasts ital’s | 
offered last spring. They are televised on Educat 
WHA-TV, Thursdays at 2:00 P.M. The tegrati 
new series opened with a preview and Cen 
orientation program for teachers, to be nes:es 
followed by 16 broadcasts designed to fur- the m 
ther instruction and appreciation of our by the 
number system. Under the plan eight pro- about 
grams will be offered this spring and the thar a 
balance in the fall. Ho} art 

oe inte nde 
Programs Kinescoped 3 ; former) 

The programs will be kinescoped for Photo by UW Photographic Departm: at today’s 
repeat broadcasts and for direct use as Sara A. Rhue of the UW School of Education conducts her number program, ‘Figure It 
16 mm. films in classrooms. The  signifi- Out,’ as a part of the experiment for in-school viewing by upper grade children. 
cance of this series is emphasized by 
appeals from educators urging a better — Jate interest in numbers and to show how — only the schools in or near Madison are >. 4 
approach to mathematics and science inthe — they have developed thru the centuries. able to participate in the experiment. ing 
elementary grades as a means of meeting Included were programs dealing with in 
the increasing need for trained scientists. Egyptian number pictures, Greek number Annual Home Economics ¢ te 

The experiment ‘lecas resente otters g rals indu—Arabic . — 

The experiment ul telec ists presented letters, Rom in numerals, Hindu bic Meeting Planned, Apr. 5-6 raat 
over WHA-TV last spring were provided numbers, matching-counting-computation, wd 
by the Wisconsin School of the Air as a measurements, fractions and number fun. RACINE—The Wisconsin Home Eco- gn 
supplement to teaching. A teacher’s guide Studies will be made at the conclusion nomics Association will holds it annual in pe 
was prepared and sent to each teacher — of the telecasts to determine the effective- spring meeting at Green Bay, Apr. 5-6, re- sale 
using the series. Miss Rhue planned and — ness of educational television. Due to the ports Grace B. Barrett of Racine, presi- paging 
presented the telecasts designed to stimu- very limited range of the WHA-TV station dent of the organization. ‘ sae 

cipline 
ing con 
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¢ Must For 1957 1 
THE NEW WINSTON ARITHMETICS 
@ An arithmetic program with a variety of meaningful initial learning — properly distributed; 
with a wealth of practice for maintenance. 
@ A program easily adjusted to the needs of the slow, the average, and the gifted learner. 
@ An arithmetic series which measures and charts the learner’s progress unit by unit and chap- 
ter by chapter. 
BY ALL MEANS SEE THE NEW TEACHERS EDITIONS 
@ To accompany these new 1956 arithmetics and learn what publishing for the busy teacher 
really means. 
@ This more-than-a-manual is the most unique and helpful teachers’ guide book ever published 
in any subject. 
THE NEW WINSTON SCIENCE SERIES 
GRADES (1-6) IS NOW READY 
@ A child-centered science program. @ The easiest to read and understand. 
® The most beautiful format. 
OF COURSE— 
@ Your classes are using The Winston Dictionary. That's the one with the multi-colored printed 
cloth cover—to pretty up your room. 
WINSTON HAS FOR YOU THESE 
PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 
@ Making Arithmetic Meaningful. @ Helping Children Understand Science. 
For further information concerning these and other Winston books, write your friend A. L. (Judge) 
Landis, 254 Prairie Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin or the nearest Winston Office. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 5641 Northwest Highway Chicago 30, Illinois 
—_ -___—_ 
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House Committee Surveys 
Capital’s School Problem 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—“The special 


House Subcommitttee which spent almost 
three weeks hearing testimony on the ef- 
fecis of integration in Washington, D. C., 
schcols is not likely to change the Cap- 
itals school patterns,” according to an 
Educational Press Association reporter. “In- 
tegration will remain,” he believes. 

Ceneral concensus is that: of all the wit- 
neses who paraded to the hearing room, 
the most telling testimony was delivered 
by ‘he two men who probably know more 
abort Washington, D.C.’s school system 
tha anyone else—School Superintendent 
Hoi.art M. Corning and Assistant Super- 
intendent Carl Hansen. Both blamed the 
formerly segregated system for any ills of 
today’s racially-integrated system. 


Lack of Communications 


Dr. Corning told the House probers that 
one of the gravest errors committed dur- 
ing the old segregated system was the 
“complete lack of communication or ex- 
change of ideas” between Negro and white 
schools. He testified that for a decade be- 
fore integration, Negro classes had grown 
continuously larger while classes in all- 
white schools declined in size because of 
the exodus of the white population to 
suburban areas near Washington. These 
factors, he ‘said contributed to differences 
in teaching methods, promotion, pupil dis- 
cipline and pupil achievement. Dr, Corn- 
ing conceded that he had “perhaps made 


a little error” in presuming that “serious 
differences” did not exist before integra- 
tion began. 

Dr. Hansen testified that the problems 
of former all-Negro schools had gone un- 
noticed and unattended. Denying that in- 
tegration came “too quickly” to the Cap- 
ital, Hansen termed the achievement a 
“miracle of social adjustment.” 

The thousands of words of testimony 
from witnesses reflected as many shades 
of opinion as there were witnesses. Called 
to testify were former school principals, 
some of whom had retired even before 
integration started, principals in service, 
teachers, and other interested persons. 
Opinions ranged all the way from open 
hostility to integration to qualified approval. 


Reporters Impression 

The one impression an observer could 
have gotten from hearing the testimony— 
conducted .by a small group of Southern 
Congressmen—was that witnesses opposed 
to integration were given virtually “kid 
glove” treatment. Witnesses who spoke in 
favor of integration—particularly Corning 
and Hansen—were questioned sharply and 
sarcastically. 

Witnesses reported serious disciplinary 
problems, iow student achievements and 
low teacher and pupil morale—all allegedly 
attributed to integration. But the school 
people of the District of Columbia appear 
determined. to correct these deficiencies, 
where they exist, but not by abandoning 
integration. 
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State Colleges Report 
Higher Starting Salary 


MADISON-Salaries paid to beginning: 
teachers have risen sharply again this year. 
The Wisconsin State Colleges report that 
last year’s graduates are receiving an aver- 
age salary of $3,577. 

For men the average beginning salary 
is $3,810 compared to $3,568 a year ago. 
Women teachers are being paid an aver- 
age of $3,421 for their first year of teach- 
ing compared to $3,292 last year. 

Lowest teaching salaries are paid to 
rural school teachers, $2,844 this year. 
Elementary teachers receive an average 
of $3,615, secondary teachers $3,712, and 
special teachers in home economics, agri- 
culture, business education, industrial arts 
and physical education receive a top aver- 
age salary of $3,813. 

Placement of new teachers by the col- 
leges was more than 99% successful. Of 
the available graduates, 956 found jobs 
and only 11 did not. There were more 
than enough teaching jobs but the 11 did 
not. There were more than enough teach- 
ing jobs but the 11 unsuccessful candi- 
dates found no community to their liking. 

In the past five years beginning salaries 
have risen $576 for women and $728 for 
men, the college placement records show. 
High school seniors who are considering 
teaching will be ‘placed at salaries of 
$4,000 for women and $4,500 for men 
after college graduation if the trend of 
higher beginning salaries continues. 





Elementary Grades 





249 - 259 W. ERIE BOULEVARD ° 


textbooks that build \NTEREST 


THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 


personalized approach to language skills 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


best in children's literature 


THE SINGER SCIENCE SERIES 


experience-oriented science program 


THE SINGER SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


complete course in social problems 


LAND OF LIBERTY 


exciting text on American history 


Write today for complete information! 








The L. W. Stuger Company, Tue. 


REPRESENTED BY: McKinley C. Munson, 629 Gately Terrace, Madison, Wisconsin 
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WHY 
DO PEOPLE 
WORK? 


All of us work for the same reason—to earn MONEY in 


order to pay our rent, buy groceries, pay for clothing, etc. 


Your W.E.A. Group Income Protection Plan provides 
CASH to help pay those bills, as well as Medical Expenses 
when you are disabled by illness or accident. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


Evanston, Illinois 


For Information, Write 


Wisconsin Education Washington National 
Association Insurance Co. 
404 Insurance Building 415 West Main Street 
Madison 3, Wisconsin Madison 3, Wisconsin 











A HANDBOOK 
FOR 
WISCONSIN TEACHERS 


| Prepared by the Wisconsin Commission on Teacher 
WISCONSIN Education and Professional Standards and published by 
TEACHERS the Wisconsin Education Association for teacher-education 
institutions, inservice education, and interested citizens 
who want to know about EDUCATION in WISCON- 
SIN. Some schools are buying a copy for each teacher. 
Order yours from 











Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


$1.25 per copy. 25% discount on orders of 6 or more 











GOVERNOR THOMSON ... 
(Continued from page 23) 


minimum local financial effort. The finan- 
cial sharing of educational costs by the 
state and local units of government is in- 
herent in our guarantee of educational 
rights and opportunities for Wisconsin 
children. 


“The philosophy expressed in our pro- 
gram of state support of public education 
is sound. By means of the equalization 
principle, the state reduces the inequality 
of educational opportunity. In addition, .ve 
recognize the degree to which local school 
districts must tax to meet their educational 
costs—and we do so by assuming the :e- 
sponsibility for a greater portion of costs 
in the least prosperous districts. We aso 
recognize quality and reward its presen: e. 


“Our program of state support of pubic 
education is philosophically sound. And, 
altho we can be rightfully proud of ts 
philosophical soundness we must be equa ly 
prepared to implement it with adequate 
financial support. 

“Despite the fact that the state returns 
60% of the corporate and individual in- 
come tax collections to the cities and coun- 
ties in the form of shared taxes, despite t!ie 
fact that all our aid programs consunie 
44% of the total executive budget—despite 
these facts governmental officials are prop- 
erly reluctant to increase the rates of prop- 
erty taxation. 


Property Taxes 


“Generally speaking, it is felt that the 
property tax as a major source of revenue 
is virtually saturated. 


“And yet we do expect continual up- 
grading of our teaching methods, tech- 
niques, physical facilities and the like. It 
is part and parcel of the Wisconsin tradi- 
tion to move forward to better and still 
better ways of living and preparing for 
life. 


“Our educational support system should 
be reviewed and given the financial foun- 
dation needed for fulfillment of our obliga- 
tion to the younger generations. Real op- 
portunity exists within the framework of 
the present state support laws to assist 
local school districts in meeting the relent- 
less increase in school populations and 
the mounting pressure of higher costs. 


“This reappraisal of our support posi- 
tion should be geared to provide a strong 
and stable source of funds in greater pro- 
portion than is now provided. 

“In a subsequent message relating spe- 
cifically to budgetary and fiscal matter, | 
will spell out in greater detail my recom- 
mendations for meeting our current and 
future educational responsibilities.” 


Higher Education 
Facing the state’s responsibilities toward 
higher education, he said: 












“With regard to our program in thie 
field of higher education, each of us 
should be aware of the excellent manner 
in which the co-ordinating committee 0! 
the University and State College Boars 
of Regents is carrying out a most difficult 
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assignment. The Committee is demonstrat- 
ing an ability to work together that has 
already won deserved recognition. 


“In conference with the chairman of 
this committee I have agreed to offer for 
your careful scrutiny a proposal which, if 
properly developed, would greatly accel- 
erate our higher education building pro- 
gran. 


has been suggested that high priority 
classroom, library and other educational 
buildings be financed by the use of reve- 
nue bonds, with amortization provided 
fron, student fee income. Quite candidly, 
I vi-w this proposal with mixed feelings. 
Constitutional questions are involved, in | 
addition to sharp departure from estab- 
lished financial operating policies. Yet 1H E LP ie) be ie ETAR |») E D Re EAD E ine Ss 
there may be an acceptable and workable 
manner of financing our higher education 
building program by the use of this tech- | the only graded corrective reading series 


nique. 


_MOMOIH THE CUM ~ | 





“It is my firm conviction that the corner- 
stone of our state building program rests 
on our depreciation reserve policy, wherein 
a percentage of the valuation of state 
owned buildings is set aside each year in 
the state building fund. This is «a wise 
policy—one which, in combination with our 


surpluses accumulated during and imme- | 7 PORTUGEE PHILLIPS 
diately following World War II, has given and the Fighting Sioux 


to our citizens a growing number of effi- 
cient structures in which our college and 
university students are educated and in 
which our unfortunates are cared for and | —_—-, ; 
treated. | | An action-packed story of the little Western fort 
“The population pressures on our state holding out against Red Cloud’s fighting Sioux and 
colleges and universities have exceeded all | ere of Portugee Phillips whose dramatic ride for help 
expectations. During the next several years, oa still stands unparalleled in American history. Tested 
classroom and other specialized buildings ; . 
will be required if we are to honor our | by reading formulae, the story rates reading level A. 
obligation to provide our young people The AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES, classroom 


with the benefits of higher education.” tested in hundreds of schools, means reading prog- 


Announcing a NEW starting level title by A.M. Anderson 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


Vocational Opportunities | s ‘ : a ress with pleasure for your pupils and you. 
4 ° 
Realizing that job opportunities are not | jj , ur To aid you in your corrective reading program 
available to many youth who are born and | AMERICAN use the HANDBOOK ON CORRECTIVE READING by 


educated in our rural areas, the Governor | men «ADVENTURE 
urged the expansion of our vocational | SERIES 
training program. To meet the needs of | 3 (Pip \ af , 3 
training youth for industrial occupations, Fs a FREE large full-color map of historic U.S. Trails— 


he said: | Cy sy ideal for classroom display. Write for yours today. 


Dr. Betts and the TEACHER’S GUIDE for each title. 


“Closely allied to the expanded indus- 2 
trial icalianans ee po is the need | WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 23 
to provide a broader program of training 
for specific job objectives. Vocational irain- 
ing is no longer the exclusive concern of 
afew major urban centers. It is the con- 
cern of every part of the state. Our pres- 
ent municipally supported vocational edu- 
cational program fails to reach many of 
the growing industrial communities or to 
reach the potential employes in the areas 
which may themselves never become 
industrialized. 


WETTITITITITITTIT TTT 


Protect those eyes...get 


penson’s ACL AWER/CAN * arntetic cuasses 


e found wherever athletes compete throughout America 
@ a wise investment in eye safety 


Extra sturdy all-metal frame ~ “Cushion Fit” shock absorbent For your protection, look for the 


rubber nose piece = #4. trademark on the lenses of 
every pair of genuine 
ALL AMERICAN * Athletic Glasses 


“Serious consideration should be given 
to the distribution of vocational educa- 
tional opportunities to all qualified young- 
sters of the state by establishing a state- 
wide system of locally controlled districts 
with enough people and enough tax base 
to provide a quality program within rea- 
sonable cost.” 


See your eye doctor 


‘ Ends and temples ] ) 
Expansible, adjustable “ B SO See 
“Glass-Gard""* headband CONGFES Us BrOEESE CT a 


other players 
*Copyright P Medical Arts Building * Minneapolis 


COMPLETE LABORATORIES CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN UPPER MIDWEST CITIES 
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National Math Teachers 
To Review School Program 
PHILADELPHIA — The much-disputed 


subject of whether or not the nation’s 
school children are being taught enough, 
not-enough, or too-much mathematics will 
vet a general airing when approximately 
1,500 educators gather in Philadelphia, 
Mar. 27-30, for the 35th annual conven- 
tion of the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics (NCTM.) 

M. H. Ahrendt, NCTM executive secre- 
tary, reports that the convention program 
committee, being well aware of the in- 


creased interest in and importance of 


mathematics in present day society, has 
arranged to bring to all convention par- 
ticipants reports on significant aspects of 
mathematical education. These reports are 
on such subjects as new twentieth cen- 
tury mathematics, new procedures for 
teaching meaningful structure of mathema- 
tical concepts, necessary revisions of con- 
tent, and new programs for college prep- 
aratory study. Outstanding leaders in 
mathematics and mathematics education 
will present the reports. 

Mario Salvadori, professor of civil en- 
gineering at Columbia University, _ will 
present the opening address on the topic, 
“The Universal Fear of Mathematics.” 
Other speakers during the meeting in- 
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Spring 1957 
testing program 


Stanford 
Achievement 


Test offers continuous 
and comprehensive 
measurement of basic 
subjects from grades 2 to 9; 
content that accurately 
reflects present-day 
emphases; the most 
representative national 
norms available for any 
achievement battery; 
simplified, objective scoring 
and simple, clear 
directions for administering. 


World Book 


Company ' 


- of 


Maximum Nabielaaat-velela 
about your pupils 


with minimum 
time and effort 


Otis Quick-Scoring 
Mental Ability 
Tests now available 
in a new edition, combine 
valid and reliable 
measurement with extreme 
Simplicity of administration 
1d scoring. Alpha Test 
for grades 1-4; Beta for 
eig-lo[-\-moroc Fmey-lanlanr-mie)mualican) 
school. In the field of 
group mental ability 


testing no name is better 


known than 
OTE. 


2126 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


James W. Farrey, 
Wisconsin Representative, 
807 West Brown Street, Waupun 


clude: Marguerite Lehr, chairman, de- 
partment of mathematics, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, who will speak on “More Knowledge 
or More Knowing;” and Robert C. Yates, 
professor of mathematics, College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, who will discuss “The 
Student You Send to College.” 


Golden Key Awards Given 
For Distinguished Service 
WASHINGTON, D. C.,-Golden ke 


Awards for “distinguished service in the 
improvement of education” will gi to 
Economist Beardsley Rum] and Geral 
Maxwell D. Taylor, United States Army 
Chief of Staff, and to their former teac ers 
in a platform ceremony scheduled du: ing 
the 1957 conventions of the American As- 
sociation of. School Administrators and Na- 
tional School Boards Association in Atle atic 
City. 

Open to participants in both con: en- 
tions, the “Celebrities Night and Go!:len 
Key Awards” will be held at 8:30 }.M. 
Saturday, Feb. 16, in the Ballroom of 
Atlantic City Convention Hall. 

Designed to recognize citizens’ eflorts 
in behalf of schools and to dramatize ‘he 
importance of the teacher in American 
life, Golden Key awards. are sponsored by 
eight national. organizations represen! ing 
teachers, parents and school board m:m- 
bers. 

Ruml, who attended the Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Public Schools, will be saluted for 
“his recognition that public education niust 
be financed on a scale commensurate with 
its urgent current needs.” He served as 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, and authored the widely- 
read report Financing Public Education in 
the Decade Ahead. He was the originator 
of the “pay as you go” income tax pay- 
ment plan. 

General Taylor will receive a gold key 
for his “demonstrated belief in education 
as a bulwark in the nation’s defense.” Un- 
der him the Eighth Army engaged in some 
of the bitterest fighting of the Korean War. 
Following the armistice, he instituted a 
vigorous training program for all troops 
under his command, including the Repub- 
lic of Korea Army. To improve the wel- 
fare.of his own troops, in Dec. 1953, Gen- 
eral Taylor initiated a large-scale educa- 
tional program to give all non-commis- 
sioned officers at least an eighth grade ed- 
ucation and all other soldiers at Jeast a 
fourth grade education. By Nov. 1954. 
nearly 18,000 men had raised their edu- 
cational level to minimum standards. 

Honored last year were President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and his former 
teacher, 83-year old Addie B. Over ot 
Abilene, Kan.; and Roy E. Larsen and 
his former teacher, 78-year-old Stacy B. 
Southworth of Braintree, Mass. 

Sponsors of the 1957 Golden key 
Awards are: Council of Chief State School 
officers, National Association of Secretaries 
of State Teachers Associations, American 
Association. of School Administrators, Na- 
tional Citizens Council for Better Schools. 
National School Boards Association, .nd 
the Office of Education, Department ot 
Health, Education and Welfare. 
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Milwaukee Teachers Plan 
NEA Centennial Workshop | 


MiLWAUKEE—On Apr. 6 the Milwau- 
kee Secondary Education Association will 
the nation in celebrating the one- 
redth birthday anniversary of the Na- 
| Education Association. Martha Shull 
rtland, Ore., president of the NEA, 
ye the guest of honor and participate 
e program. 


join 
hun 
tion 
of | 
will 
in t 

With the centennial theme, “An Edu- 
cate’ People Moves Freedom Forward,” 
the MSEA will present local state and 
nati nal leaders in education who will 
dire t a workshop for city and county 
educators. The principal purpose of the 
wor:shop will be to explain the services 


and departments of the NEA. 


Following the workshop and reception 
for !’resident Shull, the annual spring ban- 
quet of the organization will be held at 
the Central YMCA, the site of all the 
mee! ings. 


Mary Bertrand, chairman of the session 
has been assured of the attendance of 
Karl Berns and R. B. Marston of the NEA 
staff in Washington, D. C., and S. R. 
Slade of Wausau, NEA Director for Wis- 
consin, Several state educational leaders 
plan to attend and participate in the work- 
shop and celebration. 


Central WTA Headlines 
Cooper and Harvey, Mar. 1 


WAUSAU-—The officers of the Central 
Wisconsin Teachers Association have 
scheduled two principal speakers for their 
44th annual convention in Wausau, Fri- 
day, Mar. 1. At the morning general ses- 


Shirley Cooper 


sion, Shirley Cooper, associate secretary 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Washington, D .C., will ad- 
dress the convention on the subject, “What 
Ought to be Taught in Our Schools.” For 
the afternoon program, Paul Harvey of 
Chicago, columnist and radio commentator, 
will talk on “Current Trends in World 
Affairs,” 

Following the opening general session 
in the morning, the Association will con- 
duct 18 divisional meetings to cover sub- 
ject matter and special interest areas. 
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J. C. Gillman, principal of the Mara- 
thon Public Schools, is president of the 
Association, and S. J. Paynter of Wausau 
is secretary. 


WEA Honor Roll 


We are pleased to publish this addi- 
tional list of school systems which have 
100% membership in the WEA. In Janu- 
ary we announced the many systems which 
have attained the WEA Honor Roll for 
1956-57. Congratulations and thanks to 
the members and to all those who have 
made it possible. 
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JAMESTOWN 1007 


Cities 
Arbor Vitae—Woodruff 
Birnamwood 
Bonduel 
Bowler 
Tigerton 


Coleman 
Mattoon 
Oconto Falls 
Rice Lake 


Counties 
Door 
Shawano 
County Teachers Colleges 


Dodge 
Polk 


Racine—Kenosha 
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Map answers questions 


on Early Virginia 


Recently developed is 

this hand printed map of 
Early Virginia (1602-1622). 
Virginia Journal of Education 
reports it is based 

on exhaustive research 

and proving a good piece 

of teaching material. 


Map by Mrs. Doris V. Davis 
and Mrs. Katherine P. Adams, 
above, Warwick, Va., teachers. 


TO GET THIS MAP 
Size 25 x 19 inches 
Not only is this map a new teach- 
ing tool for students of Virginia 
history and geography — it’s also 
an artistic product suitable for 
decorative purposes. Now ready, 
just revised and newly processed. 
Just write Mrs. K. P. Adams, 
315 Palen Avenue, Warwick, 
Virginia, and send $1.50 postpaid. 


Healthful, restful, satisfying! 


The bright, refreshing flavor of 


delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is 


cooling to your mouth and throat, and 
the pleasant chewing helps ease tension. Try tonight. 














SAVE DOLLARS by Covering your 
Books with 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


They are designed to fit the book closely and 





They take the wear instead of the book and 
will actually prolong its life from one to three 
years. 
GET THE HOLDEN HABIT—IT PAYS! 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 





Springfield, Mass. 











STAY on the book until deliberately removed. * 











Wisconsin Student Records 


...and... 


Postindex School Records 


THE PARKER COMPANY OF MADISON can supply you immediately with the latest school 
office equipment designed to make your work of keeping student records easier, more 
efficient, and more convenient. Our Wisconsin Student Records contain adequate space 
for academic standings, achievement tests, extra-curricular accomplishments, attendance, 
and family history. Our Postindex School Records provide an efficient method of record- 
ing health, dental care, and physical education records of the student. 


THE PARKER COMPANY 


Over 56 Years of Service to Schools 


12 South Carroll Street e Madison 3, Wisconsin 








Use Res Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. B, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
school year 
of 1956-57 
only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


82. 83. 84. 85. 85a. 85b. 86. 86a. 86b. 88 1. 3. 9. 10. 
43. 49. 56. 57. 81. 


Subject 
School Name 
School Address 


YOURS for the Asking 


The Journal's advertisers offer very 
down-to-earth ideas for the teacher who 
looks for them. Some of the advertisers 
offer material for which you must write, 
If you are in a hurry, write directly to the 
advertiser. If you use the convenient cou- 
pon for ordering several items, your name 
will be passed on to the advertisers, who 
will send you the material. 

1. Posture Posters Set of 7—designed for 
use in the classroom to illustrate the prin- 
ciples of healthful posture. (American 
Seating Co.) 

3. Facts about writing short paragrayhs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

9. Sample of Vintex dish cloth with de- 
tails of a money-making plan which sc! ool 
clubs have used for many years. (\ ine 
Associates) 

10. New Four-Color Map of historic U.S. 
Trails and informatior® of the graded « or- 
rective reading program of the Ameri an 
Adventure Series. (Wheeler Publishing ( 0.) 
43. Folder on “Origins of New Englaid” 
tour, summer 1957. A study course on 
wheels covering American History, 160- 
1820. University Credit. Also a folder on 
European Tours 1957. (Arnold Tours) 
49. Brochure on Summer Study in Europe 
in the fields of Education, History,  \rt, 
Music, Sociology, Languages, Journalism. 
Planned to satisfy “interservice” credit re- 
quirements. Cost $495 and up. (Study 
Abroad) 

56. Europe in 1957 consists of colorful 
folders on 47-51 day, 8 country itinerary 
and costs of tours offered by Olson Travel 
Organization and Olson’s Campus Tours, 
from January thru September. Tour cost 
$1,445 and up. 

57. “The Children’s Hour” Reproduction 
of Longfellow’s poem in his own hand- 
writing—together with information on the 
Children’s Hour 16-volume collection of 
favorite stories, poems and_ biographies. 
(Spencer Press) 

81. You Can Publish Your Book A 32-page 
illustrated brochure which contains infor- 
mation about publishing, publicity, sales 
for every writer. (Exposition Press) 

82. Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools—a booklet containing information 
for school counselors and secondary school 
teachers. (U. S. Army) 

83. This . . . Is How It Is—a booklet pre- 
senting information and facts on what the 
Army will be like to a high school gradu- 
ate upon entering. (U. S. Army) 

84. On the Track of Some Good Teach- 
ing Aids? An illustrated catalog of educa- 
tional materials on railroad transportation, 


with convenient order form. One free copy ° 


per teacher. (Association of American Rail- 
roads) 


< 


85. Aids to Help Teach Menstrual Hygiene 
Indicate quantities of booklets desired for 
each age level. 

85a. “Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered”, is an illustrated booklet for girls 
9 to 12. 

85b. “Growing Up and Liking It” is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 12 and older. 
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See ad in this issue for ordering free color 
filmstrip and movie on free loan and other 
teaching aids. (Personal Products Corp.) 
86. Helpful Materials for Menstrual Edu- 
cation Indicate quantities of booklets de- 
sired for each age level. 

8éa. “You're a Young Lady Now” is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 9 to 12. 

8b. “Very Personally Yours” is an illus- 
trat’d booklet for girls 12 and older. See 
ad in this issue for ordering free movie 
by Walt Disney Productions and other 
tea hing aids. (Kimberly-Clark Corp., Ed- 
ucation Department) 
88. France This 24-page booklet, in color, 
witi: its charming cover and inside illus- 
trations by well-known French artists, as 
wel as beautiful photographs, contains 
much helpful information on what to see 
and look for in various regions of France. 
(Fronch National Railroads) 


Physical Fitness Program 
For Youth to Be Stressed 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, a unit of the NEA, is 
launching a nationwide effort to reempha- 
size physical fitness for American youth. 

Concerned over the discouraging reports 
of the conditions of the physical fitness of 
young America, which emerged from 
President Ejisenhower’s Physical Fitness 
Conference at Annapolis last summer, 
AAHPER has set out to rectify the situa- 
tion. It will call on agencies thruout the 
country for help. 

Groundwork for the campaign was laid 
last month at a two-day meeting in Wash- 
ington attended by some 100 top leaders 
in physical education. The statement from 
the conference that fitness depended on 
more than organized sports will serve as 1 
basis for the program which AAHPER 
will have ready shortly. 

Directed to school and community 
leaders, the statement will stress the im- 
portance of physical fitness, both to the 
individual involved and to the nation 
which benefits from a “fit” citizenry. It 
will point out that physical fitness, un- 
fortunately, the most expendable item in 
the school curriculum, that it is all-too- 
often deleted, delayed or truncated under 
pressure of time, space, and the teacher 
shortage. 

It will cite figures to prove that barely 
50% of all high school students take physi- 
cal education courses. Figures in clemen- 
tary schools are even lower, it will say. 

Altho AAHPER’s program will take the 
form of an organized campaign this time, 
such efforts are old stuff to veteran physi- 
cal educationists who have been waging 
the same battle since 1885. 


Portage County Teachers 
To Hear HEW Dept. Leader 


STEVENS POINT—The Portage County 
Education Association has secured David 
Segel of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Washington, D. C., as 
the principal speaker for the annual meet- 
ing of the Association to be held in Stevens 
Point, on Mar. 11. 
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Spelling and Using Words 


* 


* * 


LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 


Independence—self-reliance—individualization are 
keynotes of this all-new spelling program for 
grades 2-8. 


New classroom-tested techniques help to develop 
ability—and desire—to spell correctly all the 
words the pupil needs in writing. 


Spelling and Using Words will reinforce and 
strengthen all aspects of your language arts 
program. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 


Representatives: 
E. M. REED 
2132 Swan Boulevard, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


U. M. JOHNSON 
146 16th Avenue, N., Hopkins, Minnesota 











RAILROADS 





French National 





Railroads AUTORAIL speeds along near MONT- 
MELIAN in the French Alps. These modern trains give 
rapid service throughout the picturesque countryside. 


The easiest way to “get there”. . . anywhere in France 


.... 1s by rail. You are assured fast, frequent and punc- 


tual service, the result of an exceptionally efficient sys- 
tem. For comfortable sight-seeing, vacationing, or busi- 
ness travel...the railway is the right way in FRANCE. 


Tickets may be purchased before you leave 
through your Travel Agent or at any of our offices. 


323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 


Please send Name 





me free 
illustrated Address 





booklet 





“*France.”” City. 








Southern WEA Schedules Banks and Winters, Feb. 15 


MADISON—Members of the Southern 
Wisconsin Education Association will hear 
two principal speakers during their morn- 
ing sessions of their annual convention in 
Madison, Friday, Feb. 15. Murry Banks, 
clinical psychologist and professor of psy- 
chology at Long Island University, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., will discuss the subject, “What 
to Do Until the Psychiatrist Comes.” 

A graduate of New York and Columbia 
universities, he has been special lecturer 
in several universities and colleges in addi- 





Carl S$. Winters Murry Banks 


tion to his clinical work at the Psychiatric 
Division of the Bellevue Hospital in New 
York City. 

Dr. Banks presents a program of scien- 
tific truth about human personality and be- 
havior, bristling with exciting incidents and 
unbounded fun. He talks to people about 





themselves in a way that they can under- 
stand and enjoy. His lectures offer a com- 
bination of the psychological and the 
humorous which always leaves his audi- 
ence happier and inspired. 

Carl S$. Winters will address the asso- 
ciation on the topic, “The Fine Art of 
Living.” Each year he addresses thousands 
of teachers and community leaders in in- 
stitutes, conventions and commencements, 
as well as meetings of business groups. He 
has been Crime Commissioner and head 
of the Skid Row Commission of the 1,500 
churches of Chicago. Dr. Winters is a 
youth leader, educator and minister who 
has an insight into the real problems of 
life in these confusing times. 


Sectional Meetings 


During the afternoon the sectional :ncet- 
ings, many preceded by a luncheon, will 
be held covering the various fields of edu- 
cation. At noon the Delegate Assembly will 
have a luncheon meeting at the Evangeli- 
cal United Brethren Church, after which 
delegates will transact the business of the 
association, 

Douglas Brown of Portage, president, 
and Viola Norton of Madison, first vice- 
president, will preside at the two morning 
sessions which will run simultaneously at 
the Capitol and Orpheum theaters in Madi- 
son. William Marsh of Madison is secre- 
tary of the organization. 


Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 


WEA Summary Financial 
Statement 
December 1956 
Balance Dec. 1, 1956 ...$ 99,937.19 


ee 12,773 22 
$112,710 41 
Expenditures .......... 14,331 01 


Balance Jan. 1, 1957 ....$ 98,379 40 
Other Accounts 
Bonds (par value)... .$127,00€.00 
Retirement Reserve 
Fund 


Life Membership Fund 


742 8 
3,03C 08 
$130,773 36 
P. M. VINcENT 
Treasure 





States Find New Teachers 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Tapping a new 
reservoir of teacher manpower, many sti tes 
are recruiting and training select, mat. 
college graduates for teaching in commeni- 
ties having or faced with an acute short- 
age. The programs are described in a 
publication, “An Idea in Action: New 
Teachers for the Nation’s Children,” pre- 
pared by the Women’s Bureau in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Office of Education, 








W elcome 








215 W. Washington Ave. 





SWEA Educators 





Accounting—Business Administration 
Court and Conference Reporting 
Secretarial—Medical Secretarial 

Bookkeeping—Stenographic 


We cordially invite you to visit Madison 
Business College on Friday after- 
noon, February 15, or Saturday 
morning, February 16 


MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


101 Years of Teaching Better Business Practices 


Madison, Wisconsin 


of Mrs. 








WEA Films for You 


A Desk for Billie 


This is the newest NEA film which portrays the life story 
Billie Davis, 
secured an education in spite of handicaps. 16 mm., sound, 
color, 57 minutes. 


Mike Makes His Mark 


This NEA film shows the change taking place in a boy from 
a potential delinquent to an interested student proud of his 
school and its activities. 


Freedom to Learn 


A teacher faces one of the greatest questions of our time, 
Freedom to Learn. 
facts, she persuades her detractors to look at the facts. 


Skippy and the 3 R’s 


This is an accurate account of how children learn the 3 R’s. 
It shows that children can learn naturally and easily when 
they have a motive to learn. 


What Greater Gift 


It dramatizes the teacher to show that today’s teacher needs 
professional Preparation to acquire the understanding and 
skills essential to good teaching and a desire to teach. 


The last four films are 16 mm., sound, color, 27 to 29 
minutes. You may have them rental free for show- 
ing in your community. All the WEA asks is that 
you pay the return postage. 


Wisconsin Education Association 
404 Insurance Building 


a child of migrant parents, who 


Condemned for teaching controversial 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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WEA President in 1947 
Dies in Milwaukee, Jan. 11 


MILWAUKEE-Mrs. Florence Scher- 
barth McCarthy, 46, president of the 
WEA in 1947, died at a Milwaukee hos- 
pital Jan. 11, after a six month illness. At 
the time of her death she was the libra- 
rian and library teacher at Henry Clay 





School in Whitefish Bay. She was a grad- 
uate of Carroll College, Waukesha, and 
had received her Master’s degree from the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

After teaching in schools in Milwaukee 
County from 1933 until 1942, Mrs. Mc- 
Carthy became a social science teacher at 
the Cumberland Junior High School at 
Whitefish Bay in 1942 and in 1948 took 
her library position at the Henry Clay 
» School. 

Mrs. McCarthy was vice president of 

the WEA being elected to the presidency 

' for 1947. She was widely known in state 
educational circles. 





In Memoriam 


_ Hannah Haroldson, 60, a member of 
the Merrill High School staff for 34 years, 
passed away in December at the New 
London Community Hospital after a short 
illness. She was graduated from Stevens 
Point Normal School and taught at Iola 
and Brillion before going to Merrill. Dur- 
ing her teaching career at Merrill she was 
very successful as a debate coach. 

2 & & 


Wesley Roels, 60, teacher and coach at 
the Roosevelt Junior High School in Osh- 
kosh, died Dec. 24 of a heart attack at 
his home. He attended Lawrence College, 
Oshkosh State College, the University of 
Michigan and received his Master’s degree 
from the University of Wisconsin. From 
1924-43 he was principal of the Iola Pub- 
lic Schools and basketball coach. 


2 % & 


Dorothy Kleaver, 52, a teacher in the 
Milwaukee Public Schools for 32, years 
passed away on Oct. 10 after a brief ill- 
ness. She was graduated from the old Mil- 
waukee Normal School, received her 
Bachelor’s degree from Mount Mary Col- 

_ lege and her Master’s degree from Mar- 


+ quette University. 
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Robert D. Winn, 62, a teacher at the 
Washington High School at Two Rivers 
for 36 years until his retirement last June, 
died Oct. 24 after being a patient at the 
hospital for three weeks. After graduation 
from Lawrence College at Appleton in 
1920, he became a member of the history 
faculty at Two Rivers. He was a_ past 
president of the Manitowoc County Edu- 
cation Association and the Two Rivers 
Education Association. 

* & © 

James E. McGuire, 43, Ashland High 
School athletic director and football coach, 
died Dec. 26. A graduate of Wisconsin 
State College, Stevens Point, he has held 
teaching and coaching positions in River 
Falls, Chippewa Falls, Stevens Point, Col- 
fax and Bloomer before going to Ashland. 

* @ & 

Mabel Nelson, 56, English and Speech 
teacher at the Chippewa Falls High 
School, died Nov. 18 at a local hospital 
after a week’s illness. A graduate of Eau 
Claire State College and the University 
of Wisconsin, she taught for a short period 
in New York State and then returned to 
Wisconsin to teach in the schools at Fall 
Creek, Glidden, Edgar, Marinette and Me- 
nominie. During her period of teaching at 
Chippewa Falls she was a leader in school 
forensics, the Little Theatre movement, 
and was a past president of the Chippewa 
Falls Teachers Association. 





YOUR IDEAS ARE GRIST ... 


(Continued from page 13) 
agree among themselves” is at once 
the lethal weapon and perfect escape 
route for those interested in killing 
bills. 

The agreements of Wisconsin edu- 
cators on vital issues is continuously 
reported by your Journal of Educa- 
tion, legislative bulletins and com- 
mittee reports. These mirror the ef- 
fort of the WEA thru its representa- 
tive Assembly, Council on Educa- 
tion and committees to present a 
unified legislative program designed 
to provide maximum benefit to Wis- 
consin education and Wisconsin 
teachers. 

Use this as the grist for the mill 
where you work with Badger legis- 
lators for a suitable product from 
Capitol Square in 1957. 





According to Planes, the official publi- 
cation of the Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tions of America, during 1955, 65% of the 
3,421,911 people traveling between the 
U. S. and foreign countries traveled by air. 

* @ © 


The average personal income after taxes 
increased 184% from 1939-40 to 1953-54 
while the current school expenditures per 
pupil, one the other hand, increased only 
159% during that period, reports the U. S. 
Office of Education in the publication, 
“Statistics of City School Systems: Staff, 
Pupils and Finances, 1953-54.” 








In Adam’s Fail , 
We finned all. 


Thy Life to mend, 
This Book attend. 


The Cat doth play, 
And after flay. 


] A Dog will bite 
a A Thief at Night. 


An Eagle’ flight 
Is out of fight. 











(A page from The New England Primer, 1727) 


230 years 
have made a difference 


in the quality of textbooks and teaching 
aids. Even the past 10 years have seen 
amazing improvements. Today’s Mac- 
millan text is an effective teaching tool 
—bright, readable and crisply written. 


Built-in-aids —lesson plans and prac- 
tice, testing and skill development pro- 
grams, organized in convenient teaching 
units, help you teach creatively. 


Colorful, functional illustrations and 
clear type help you attract and hold stu- 
dent attention. 

A variety of activities, plus stimulat- 
ing materials for enrichment and review 
help you provide for individual 
differences. 

Written by experts who know the 
teacher's classroom problems, Macmillan 
texts are authoritative and complete. 


The 
Macmillan 
Readers 


1957 Series 
Grades 1-8 


Wisconsin Representatives: 


MR. L. A. BLOCK 
219 Concord Ave. 
Watertown, Wisconsin 


MR. A. E. MAKHOLM 
616 Washington St. 
Jefferson, Wisconsin 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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Fi: rope 
IN Ly 1957 


Olson's Campus Tours present the 
most complete program of person- 
ally escorted ALL-EXPENSE Tours, 
offering YOU the greatest values in 
European travel. Frequent sailings 
Mar. thru Sept. in QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH or MARY. 49 days. Tourist 
Class, only $1475 up. DELUXE 
Cabin Class, only $1645 up. Don't 
delay. Write today for folders CS-57. 
1 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
or your local 
travel agent. 


LSON'S 


Fee seed 








SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn professional advancement 
= vote participation in one of 


5 & our summer travel projects in 


the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languages, Journalism, ete. 

Offered by colleges and universities, these 
travel courses are planned to satisfy “‘in- 
service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 
up, includes everything from New York back 
to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


econ roaeat &o 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 














TRAVEL RIGHT 


Evrope—Request reservations NOW. 
Check choice and mail today. 
1. Custom made courier assisted—Europe [] 

2. Conducted tour folders—Europe [] USA (] 
3. Origins of New England Tour, Jun. 24—Jul. 5 (] 
**A Course on Wheels’? American History 
from 1620-1820. 3 Hours University Credit. 
For World Wide Travel Specify 
Wishes and Write 


(W) 


Boston, Mass. 








ARNOLD TOURS 7° Newser 5 





20 Countries, 70 Days, $1325 
Summer '57—shorter trip optional 
Europe Summer Tours 
255 Sequoia, Pasadena, California 








HAWAII $621.29 


Tour can be combined with U.H. Summer 
Session or independent plans. 


LAS VEGAS TOUR $239 


SUN & FUN for 8 days of EASTER VACATION 
HOWARD WEBER 


Alexander Kacser Agency. Inc. 
1604 West Vliet Street, Milwaukee, Wis.—WE 3-5414 


EUROPE 8WKS 


14 countries, $1283 all-inclusive 
Summer 1957 conducted tours: 8 weeks (54 
days in Europe). All tours by air round-trip. 
Italy & Scandinavia incl. Private luxury bus, 
Ist class rail, North Sea crossing by steamer. 
Three departures: 7, 14, 21 June. 

KNIGHT TOURS (W-E) 
Prof. Loring D. Knecht 

(French Dept., St. Olaf College) 

P. O. Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota 








Recess Time 


Long Count 

Willie arrived home with two _ black 
eyes. 

“Fighting again!” said his mother. 
“Didn't I tell you that when you are angry 
you should count a hundred before you 
do anything?” 

“Yes, I know,” replied Willie, “but the 
other boy’s mother told him only to count 
fifty.” 

S a9 

If you would stand well with a great 
mind, leave him with a favorable impres- 
sion of yourself; if with a little mind, leave 
him with a favorable opinion of himself. 


* @ © 


Late Golf 


She: “Well, what’s your excuse for com- 
ing home at this hour of the night?” 

He: “My dear, I was out with some 
perfectly good friends, playing golf and 


She: “Why, it’s two o’clock in the morn- 
ing.” 

He: “I know, I know. You see we were 
using night clubs.” 

* © © 
Greetings 

New Draftee: “That Santa Claus sure 
messed up this deal.” 

Buddy: “What’s the beef?” 

New Draftee: “Fifteen years ago I asked 
him for a soldier suit—and now I get it!” 
* & & 

Every Man a King 

Down in Florida, a man stopped his 
Cadillac in front of a ritzy hotel, handed 
the bellhop a $10 bill, and said, “Take 
good care of the car, son!” 

“Sho’ nuff, Boss,” the boy replied. “Ah 
knows just how yuh feels, cause your car’s 
just like mine, ’ceptin’ mine’s a four-door.” 

2 = 

Don’t gripe about growing old; many 

are denied the privilege. 
* & 8 


Meeting Circumstances 


Farmer: “Here’s a letter from some city 
folks answering our ad, Mirandy. They 
want to know if there is a bath in the 
house. What’ll I tell ’em?” 

Wife: “Tell ’em the truth. Tell ’em if 
they need a bath they'd better take it 
before they come.” 

@ & © 
Use of Knowledge 

Every light suddenly went out at the 
Hawkins place and Pa and Ma went down 
to the cellar to investigate. “Put your hand 
on that wire, Ma,” commanded Pa, “and 
tell me if you feel anything.” 

“Nothing at all,” reported Ma. 

“Good,” said Pa, “now, just don’t touch 
the other one or ye'll probably drop dead.” 

* & 


Judging from Experience 

A little girl, attending church for the 
first time was amazed to see all the people 
suddenly kneel, and asked her mother why 
they were doing it. 

Mother: “Hush, they're going to say 
their prayers.” 

Little Girl: “What! With all their clothes 


on?” 











NEW CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 
. WITHOUT FEES 


TEACHERS, ADMINISTRATORS, LIBRARIANS — 
urgently needed at all levels and subjects for 
actual U.S. and World-Wide opportunities, 
(Teaching, Library and Administrative posi- 
tions—Summer Jobs—Graduate Awards—Stu- 
dent Aid.) A monthly Journal with complete 
job data plus salaries. NO FEES—APPLY 
DIRECT. Members’ qualifications, school and 
library vacancies listed free. Also special 
membership privileges. Highly recommended 
by 1000's of educators since '52. Don't de- 
lay, send today. 


2 issues $2 Special Trial Offer 
12 issues, (yrly) $5 24 issues, only $8 


NEW WORLD-WIDE SUMMEF 
PLACEMENT DIRECTORY 


100's of opportunities to help you travel, 
learn, and earn while you vacation. All 
States, 18 Foreign Countries. Includes: Over- 
seas Study Awards, Summer Theaters, Ea-n- 
ing free trips to Europe, Dude ranches, 1- 
dustries, Camps, etc. Don't wait, send $2 
now. Get the summer job you want. 


CRUSADE—Dept. S, Box 99, 
Greenpt. Station, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 




















| SELL VINTEX PRO 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quolity 

ionally known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 25 ,N.J. | 


Serving national organizations for over 30 yeors 











} 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The 
most comprehensive course of its kind on the 
market, covering every phase of story and arti- 
cle writing for tots to teens. Learn the step-by- 
step procedure from one whose work is appear: 
ing currently in juvenile publications. Not 4 
“tell how’? but a SHOW HOW course. Personal 
criticism included. Write for free particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvanin 











Did you know that school pictures have 
these uses? 
School Psychologist 
Identification Cards 


Let us help put your school pictures to work. 
Write: Educational Service Bureau 


ALSTON STUDIOS, INC. 
East Weymouth, Massachusetts 














CAMP STAFF WANTED 


Minnesota Boys’ Camp, June 20th-August 20th 


All expenses—Salary commensurate experience skills 
Counselors (single). Cabin duty. Horseback, Sailing, 
Riflery, Tennis, Photography, Canoeing, Campcrdft 
and Nature Lore skills desired. SECRETARY, NURSE 
& CRAFT'S DIRECTOR—married couples preferred. 
Write Gene H. Altman, 7720 Country Club Court, 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 











MEN WANTED 


Counselors: Camp Nebagamon for Boys; 
June 25—August 23. Salary commensurate 
with experience and qualifications. Write 
complete qualifications: Max Lorber, Direc- 
tor, Lake Nebagamon, Wisconsin. Interview 
will be arranged. 
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Taproot of Education 


Good teachers do not just happen. 
They are the product of the highest 
personal motivation, encouraged 
and helped in their work by ade- 
quate salaries and the respect, sup- 
port and good will of their neigh- 
bors. The quality of American 
teachers has never been better. But 
the rewards for too many teachers 
arc not commensurate with their 
work and their role in American 
liiec.—Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER. 


HAKE MONEY WRITING 


. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
[ tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
ina hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-B, 7464 Clark Street, 
Chicago 26, Illinois. 




















TEACHERS! 
Efficient, reliableand 
personalized service for 
teachers seeking profes- 
sional and financial ad- 
vancement. Under direct 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency at 

os m ee generations, 
Original Albert~Since 1885 Member NATA 
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DAVI Plans 4-Day Session 
In Washington, March 3-6 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A new idea for 
convention themes will be introduced at 
the annual meeting of the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction (DAVI) sched- 
uled to be held in Washington, D. C., 
Mar. 3-6. Instead of having an overall 
theme there will be three separate ones— 
a theme for each day which will set the 
stage for the general session and discus- 


| sion meetings to follow. 


On Monday, Mar. 4, the day’s theme 
will be “Meeting Local Needs with Local 
Production;” Tuesday, Mar. 5, “Curricu- 
lum and Audio-Visual Education;” and 
Wednesday, Mar. 6, “Audio-Visual Infor- 
mation Services for Professional and Lay 
Publics.” Approximately 1,500 audio-visual 
experts from all parts of the nation are 
expected to take part in the many section 


| meetings and clinic-type sessions where 
| these themes will be discussed. Head- 


quarters for the convention will be in the 


| Sheraton—Park Hotel. 
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TRAVEL AND EARN 
COLLEGE CREDIT 


During the summer of 1957, Western Illinois 
State College in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Education Association and the Illinois 
Education Association, is offering thirteen ex- 
cellent itineraries to teachers for which col- 
lege credit (graduate or undergradvate) will 
be granted. 

1. Central America (CA-1) (Air) 
2. Mexico—Western (MW) (Bus) 
3. Round-the-World (RW) — (3 

(Air) 
. Scandinavia and General Europe 
(Air) 

. General European (GE-3) (Air) 

. South America (SA-2) (Air) 

. Alaska (A-2) (Air) 

. Mexico (M-4) (Bus) 

. Mexico (M-5) (Air) 
10. Africa (AF-2) (Air) 
11. Story of the West (SW) 
12. Hawaiian Islands (H-3) 
13. Washington Semi 
For further information relative to dates, 
price, and subjects in which credit may be 
earned write A. B. Roberts, Dept. F, Tour 
Coordinator, 


Western Illinois State College 
Macomb, Illinois 


sections) 


(SCG) 


(Bus) 
(Air) 








GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara 
and members of Stanford University faculty 
will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 1— 
August 10, courses in art, folklore, geog- 
raphy, history, language and literature. $225 
covers tuition, board and room. Write Prof. 
juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 
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United Action Needed 


@ Much space in the Journal has been devoted to the 
report of the Governor’s Retirement Study Commission 
and to the report of the WEA Retirement Committee 
relative to the proposed changes in our retirement sys- 
tem. In this issue of the Journal you will find what we 
believe to be a clear and concise article by Angus Roth- 
well, chairman of the WEA Retirement Committee, 
explaining the latest recommendations of your Retire- 
ment and Executive committees. 

Following the mandate of the WEA Representative 
Assembly your committees have studied the final re- 
port of the GRSC which was issued in December and 
have reduced the differences between the GRSC’s pro- 
posals and those of the WEA Representative Assembly 
to a minimum. While the WEA amendments to be 
made to the GRSC’s bill are not everything every 
teacher would like to see in the retirement system, they 
do represent the carefully considered opinion of your 
committees. You may be assured that the committee 
members at their December and January meetings dis- 
cussed the pros and cons of every phase of the pro- 
posals and came up with plans which they firmly be- 
lieve will have a chance of enactment. 

Time is important. If teachers are to get the benefits 
of the retroactive features of OASI, action must be 
completed by December 31, 1957. In the meantime a 
law must be enacted by the Legislature providing for 
OASI for teachers, two referenda conducted—one of 
which calls for a 90-day waiting period—and the nec- 
essary negotiations with the Federal government. It 
must also be remembered that for three months during 
the summer vacation teachers are scattered far and wide 
and often out of contact with the Retirement System 
or agency which must conduct the referenda. To add 
to the delay everyone who follows legislation knows 
that any expenditure of state funds is closely scruti- 
nized by the Legislature, as it should be. To present 
our case to the 133 legislators and the Governor takes 
time, so consequently the fewer controversial issues the 
better our chances. 

Unanimity is vital. If teachers present a united front 
Wwe may get speedy action by the Legislature, but if we 
are divided the legislators may sit back, twiddle their 
thumbs and tell the teachers to get together on a plan 
and then come to them. 

Franklin’s epigram, “We must all hang together or we 
will hang separately,” is as true today as it was when 
he uttered the statement over a century and a half ago. 

By no means are we implying that we are going to be 
hanged if we don’t promote the same plan, but we do 
want to emphasize that our program for an improved 
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retirement system was arrived at by democratic proc- 
esses. After the majority has spoken, our success jn 
securing the necessary changes in the law for teachers 
to get the benefits of OASI plus many of the good fea- 
tures of our present law depends on the justice of our 
cause and our ability to present a united front. The dis- 
cussion stage has ended. United action is needed now. 


This We Recommend 


@ “That, in order for pupils to derive maximum benefit 
from the teachers’ professional preparation, teachers be 
relieved of routine clerical duties” is another plank in 
the platform of the WEA Council on Education which 
received the endorsement of the WEA Represent:tive 
Assembly. It seems strange that such a statement of 
policy needs to be mentioned when our school: are 
governed by boards of education which include pcople 
who are interested in efficient and economical school 
systems, yet we hear teachers and administrators com- 
plain frequently about the routine jobs they are culled 
upon to perform which detract from the real jo of 
teaching. 

Teachers are professional people educated in the art 
of teaching and should be given the opportunity to 
efficiently apply that art. In a study made in 1954 by 
the WEA Research Department, elementary school 
teachers reported a 42.9 hour work week, and the sec- 
ondary school teachers reported a 41.8 hour week. The 
itemized duties included the keeping of class records, 
collections for various funds, hall duty, lunch room 
supervision, and many other routine jobs totaling ap- 
proximately 4.5 hours per week. In other words, teach- 
ers spend 10% of their time, which is energy consum- 
ing, in tasks which do not contribute to teaching. 

Those who look upon teaching as a purely mechanical 
job which anyone can do may think that these routine 
jobs are only a part of the total assignment, while those 
who see teaching as an art believe that any detraction 
from the professional duties of the teacher is inefficiency 
and should not be tolerated. 

We have seen boards of education quibble over the 
hiring of clerical help for school principals because of 
the cost involved, little realizing that the time spent by 
the principal in keeping records and all other tasks 
which do not contribute to the total educational pro- 
gram is a waste of professional services. To make a 
skilled administrator who should be supervising and 
directing the school system an office boy is our idea of 
false economy. Budgets may be lower in dollars, it is 
true, but the efficiency of the educational system is 
likewise lower. The old adage of penny-wise and pound- 
foolish certainly applies. 

Until our school systems are organized into suff: 
ciently large administrative units to warrant the hiring 
of trained help for the usual routine duties of teachers 
and administrators, we, of course, will have to continue 
our uneconomical practices. It is all a part of the cost 
of our cultural and social lag behind technical progyess. 
The day may come, and we hope in the not too far 
distant future, when teachers may be relieved of their 
time and energy consuming clerical duties in order to 
devote those precious extra hours to the education ol 
youth. 


February 1957 





